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CHAPTER    I. 

THE    RACE    IN    THE    DESERT. 

The  next  day  was  quite  a  gala  day  amongst 
the  Halawins.  The  tribe  was  all  en  fete, 
and  had  organised  a  series  of  sports  and 
races  amongst  themselves  ;  but  the  great 
event  of  the  day  was  to  be,  of  course, 
the  match  between  their  Sheikh  and  the 
Englishman.  Their  pickets  reported  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  enemy  to  be  seen  along 
the  route  to  Korti.  Lances  stuck  into  the 
ground,  with  pennons  fluttering  from  their 
heads,  indicated  the  track.  These  lances 
were  to  be  kept  to  the  left  hand,  both  going 
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and  returning,  and  at  the  turning  point 
two  lances  had  been  tied  together,  so  as 
to  distinguish  that  point  from  the  other 
landmarks.  The  course  chosen  ran  from 
the  Wells  into  the  desert  towards  Korti, 
but  in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  regular 
route.  All  this  had  been  carefully  ex- 
plained to  Jack,  and  it  had  been  decided 
that  the  race  should  be  run  in  the  after- 
noon, as  soon  as  the  sun  got  a  little  low  in 
the  heavens. 

Jack  Cuxwold  had  looked  after  The 
Mummer  himself,  and  had  spent  the  morn- 
ing puzzling  over  many  things.  None, 
perhaps,  had  mystified  him  more  than  this 
note  that  Zelne  had  placed  in  his  hands. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  Was  it  really  an 
amulet,  as  she  had  said  ?  Did  she  really 
wish  her  father  to  be  beaten  in  this  match  ? 
He  had  promised  not  to  look  at  it  till  after 
the  race,  and  he  would  keep  his  word.  It 
should  rest  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
jacket,  till  either  he  had  escaped  or  found 
that  escape  was  impracticable.  Jack  knew 
that  if  he  succeeded  in  eettine  through  the 
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Arabs,  he  had  still  a  very  stiff  job  before 
him, — the  Halawins  would  be  sure  to  hang 
like  very  wolves  upon  his  trail  up  to  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  Korti.  From  the  Wells 
to  that  place  was  about  fifty  miles,  and 
Jack  knew  that  this  would  have  to  be  done 
almost  without  drawing  bridle.  He  had  no 
doubt  whatever  that  The  Mummer  would 
have  the  speed  of  the  Arabs,  but  those 
wiry  desert-born  steeds  had  great  powers  of 
endurance,  and  greater  capacity,  perhaps 
from  habit,  of  doing  better  for  a  long  time 
without  food  and  water,  than  an  English 
horse.  Such  halts  as  he  might  make,  he 
knew  must  be  exceeding  brief,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances.  He 
felt  sure  that  his  pursuers  would  never  be 
very  far  behind  him,  and  that  even  with 
what  looked  like  a  long  lead,  a  few  minutes 
out  of  the  saddle  would  be  the  utmost  he 
could  do  to  ease  The  Mummer  between 
this  and  Korti.  Then  suddenly  flashed 
across  him  Checquers'  whisper,  '  Help  half 
way.'  Ah!  he  could  trust  to  Jim  Checquers! 
They  had  fought  side  by  side  in  too  many 
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hot  fights  of  late,  to  fear  that  he  wouldn't 
stand  to  him.  Yes,  that  would  make  it 
easier.  A  troop  of  dragoons  at  the  end  of 
thirty  miles  would  mean  safety.  '  Ah,'  he 
thought,  with  a  smile,  '  if  I  haven't,  in  rac- 
ing parlance,  spread-eagled  my  field,  by 
that  time,  The  Mummer  is  not  at  all  the 
horse  I  take  him  to  be.  There  will  pro- 
bably not  be  above  a  dozen  fellows  within 
hail  of  me  by  that,  and  if  Checquers  turns 
up  with  even  a  score  of  troopers,  it  would 
be  enough.  What  a  row  the  beggars  are 
making  already.  That  they've  made  it  a 
regular  fete  day,  I  think  is  in  my  favour. 
There  never  were  a  lot  of  Arabs  together, 
on  such  an  occasion,  who  did  not  set 
to  work  shouting,  galloping  their  horses 
about,  and  generally  showing  off.  There's 
a  chance  that  they'll  be  watching  each 
other  more  than  me.' 

However,  at  last  the  time  came  when 
Jack  was  politely  informed  that  it  behoved 
him  to  get  into  the  saddle.  He  had  saddled 
The  Mummer  some  little  time  before,  and 
now  went  to  tighten  his  girths,  and  to  cast 
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a  last  scrutinising  look  over  all  his  appoint- 
ments. That  done,  he  swung  himself  into 
the  saddle,  and  proceeded  leisurely  down 
to  the  starting-post,  where  Mohammed 
Sebekh,  with  a  large  group  of  the  leading 
men  of  his  tribe,  were  already  assembled. 
Cheap  as  the  Sheikh  held  the  English 
horse,  he  was  not  going  to  throw  away  a 
point  in  the  game.  He  had  divested  him- 
self of  his  customary  steel  shirt  and  head- 
piece, and  was  clad  in  light  attire. 

'  Front  de  Boeuf  knows  something  about 
it,'  though  Jack,  *  and  is  not  going  to  throw 
away  a  pound,  if  he  knows  it.' 

The  Sheikh  motioned  Jack  to  bring 
The  Mummer  alongside  the  beautiful  little 
Arab  that  he  himself  was  riding.  The 
two  horses  offered  a  most  striking  con- 
trast. The  English,  a  great  slashing  bay, 
standing  sixteen  hands  high,  looked  fit  to 
carry  his  diminutive  rival,  who  was  a  bare 
fourteen  two.  But  certainly  for  looks  the 
Arab  had  it.  He  was  handsome  as  a 
picture,  while  The  Mummer  could  only  be 
described  as  a  big,  plain,  powerful  horse 
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whose  good  qualities  were  hardly  visible, 
except  to  a  practised  eye. 

'  The  start  in  a  long  race  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance/ 
said  Mohammed  Sebekh.  '  Will  you  give 
the  word,  or  shall  I  ? ' 

'  You  give  it,'  replied  Jack. 

*  Then  go  ! '  exclaimed  the  Sheikh,  and, 
quick  on  his  legs  as  a  cat,  the  little  Arab 
shot  to  the  front  like  an  arrow,  and  stole 
something  like  six  lengths'  start.  Of  no 
great  importance  this  in  a  ten-mile  race. 
Jack,  too,  had  been  in  no  hurry  to  get 
off.  He  knew  The  Mummer  was  a  slow 
beginner,  but  that  in  due  course  his 
stride  must  tell,  and  therefore  he  followed 
leisurely  along  in  the  wake  of  his  leader. 
But  Mohammed  was  no  fool  ;  and  though, 
Arab  like,  he  had  dashed  off  with  a  tre- 
mendous spurt,  he  knew  well  enough  that 
no  horse  that  ever  was  foaled  could  go 
pretty  nearly  at  his  best  for  such  a  distance 
as  lay  before  him  to-day.  Before  he  had 
gone  half  a  mile,  he  had  pulled  his  horse 
up  to  a  hand-gallop,  while  The  Mummer, 
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who  was  lying  some  twenty  lengths  behind 
him,  and  had  now  settled  into  his  stride, 
was  doino^  a  mere  exercise  canter. 

Jack  paid  very  little  attention  to  his 
antagonist.  His  eye  was  roving  keenly 
around  in  all  directions,  to  see  what  place 
offered  him  the  easiest  opportunity  of 
breaking  through  the  assembled  Arabs. 
These  clustered  thick  round  the  starting 
which  was  also  the  winning-post  ;  there 
were  lots  of  groups,  too,  all  the  way  along 
that  side  of  the  course  which  ran  obliquely 
to  the  road  to  Korti,  and  that  he  must 
break  throusj^h  them  somewhere  on  that 
side,  was  essential.  They  ran  in  these  re- 
lative positions  for  the  next  two  miles,  and 
then  Jack  saw  when  his  opportunity  must 
come.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Halawins  were  in  scattered  groups  ex- 
tending over  five  miles,  consequently  there 
were  numerous  and  extensive  gaps  be- 
tween these  groups.  The  Arabs  kept 
galloping  about  from  one  to  another,  and 
the  groups  therefore  varied  considerably 
in  size.      Sometimes   they    congregated  in 
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great  force  in  one,  while  the  next  did  not 
consist  of  half  a  dozen.      As  they  sped  on, 
Jack    noticed    that    the    group    next    the 
turning-post  was  very    numerous,   but  the 
next    knot    to    it    had    dwindled    down    to 
some  three  or  four,  most  of  the  men  who 
had  originally   constituted  this  latter  hav- 
ing  galloped    across    to    the    turning-post 
group  to  see  the    competing  horses  come 
round   that    post,  and  betw^een    those  two 
Jack  determined  his  rush  should  be  made. 
They    were   a    good    half-mile    apart,    and 
The   Mummer  had  not  been  called    upon 
to  gallop  as  yet.     As  they    entered  upon 
the  fifth  mile,  Jack    began  to  steal  up  to 
his    antagonist,    and    as    they    neared    the 
turning-post,  had  got  within  two  lengths  of 
him.      Mohammed   became    startled.      He 
had  thought  the  English  horse  done  with, 
and    toiling   hopelessly    along   in    his    rear 
by  this.      He  put  on  a  tremendous  spurt, 
wdiile    Jack    for    the    first    time    let     The 
Mummer   out   in    earnest,    and   for   a    few 
strides  forged  ahead.      Then  he  pulled  his 
horse  back  again,  as  the  Arabs  supposed, 
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to  enable  him  to  lose  as  little  ground  as 
possible  in  rounding  the  post.  Moham- 
med came  on  again  with  the  lead,  and 
with  the  sharp  Arab  bit,  swung  his  horse 
round  the  post  with  marvellously  little  loss 
of  ground.  As  for  The  Mummer,  he 
came  again  suddenly  with  a  wet  sail,  shot 
past  the  post,  without  attempting  to  turn 
it,  and,  to  all  appearance,  having  over- 
powered his  rider,  bolted  in  the  direction 
of  Korti,  Jack  sitting  well  back  in  his 
saddle,  making,  as  they  thought,  the  most 
frantic  efforts  to  stop  him. 

It  was  some  seconds  before  the  Arabs 
comprehended  the  ruse,  and  by  that  time 
Jack  was  once  more  leaning  forward  in 
his  stirrups,  and  stretching  away  towards 
Korti  with  a  lead  of  somethinor  like  half 
a  mile.  Then  from  many  a  throat  burst 
forth  a  cry  of  anger  that  they  should  have 
been  made  such  fools  of,  and  into  many  a 
steed  the  rowels  were  sharply  driven,  as 
his  rider  started  forth  in  pursuit  of  the 
mad  EuLrlishman  who  had  so  laughed  at 
their  beards. 
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Away  stretches  The  Mummer,  running- 
parallel  to  the  regular  route  to  Korti,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  Halawins  become 
cognisant  of  the  long,  swinging  stride  of 
an  English  thoroughbred.  Vainly  do  they 
press  their  desert-born  steeds  in  pursuit; 
the  English  horse  is  leavine  them  further 
and  further  every  minute,  and,  as  those  in 
the  van  see  plainly,  is  going  quite  at  his 
ease,  and  well  within  himself.  As  for  Mo- 
hammed Sebekh,  he  had  sped  almost  a 
mile  in  the  opposite  direction  before  the 
cries  of  his  people  made  him  look  round 
for  his  antagonist,  and  brought  to  him  a 
knowledge  of  what  had  happened.  Then 
he  pulled  up,  and,  proving  how  little  custom 
differs  amongst  nations,  when  you  once 
get  at  human  passions,  called  his  followers 
'  pigs,  camels,  and  sons  of  burnt  mothers  1 ' 
for  having  allowed  the  infidel  to  throw 
dust  in  their  eyes,  quite  after  the  manner 
of  ourselves.  He  might,  in  the  words  of 
a  popular  song  of  the  present  day,  have 
been  : — 
'Quite  English,  you  know.     Quite  English,  you  know.' 
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But  curses  don't  hatch  chickens,  and  Mo- 
hammed Sebekh's  swearing  at  his  own  chil- 
dren did  not  much  affect  Jack  Cuxwold, 
who  felt  The  Mummer  croincr  stron<^  under 
him,  in  his  race  for  freedom  without  ransom. 
He  knew  he'd  a  long  gallop  before  him, 
and  was  hurrying  his  horse  not  a  whit ; 
but  his  heart  bounded  as  The  Mummer 
strode  along,  and  he  felt  that  Checquers 
had  made  no  mistake  in  his  pick, — that  he 
was  mounted  on  a  fair  second-class  Queen's 
Plater,  in  very  decent  condition.  He  was 
leaving  the  Halawins  steadily  further  and 
further  behind  him,  but  Jack  knew  better 
than  to  suppose  his  pursuers  were  men  to 
be  disheartened  by  having  the  worst  of  it 
thus  far.  It  was  a  long  way  to  Korti. 
They  were  many,  he  was  alone ;  and 
though  he  might  have  the  heels  of  them, 
he  was  quite  aware  of  the  endurance  of 
those  tireless  little  Arab  horses.  Still  on- 
ward, onward  he  galloped,  and  The  Mum- 
mer never  faltered  in  his  stride.  Jack 
looked  back — he  had  put  the  best  part 
of  a   mile   between    himself  and    the  fore- 
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most  of  his   pursuers,   and    saw    now   that 
they    were    greatly    reduced    in    numbers  ; 
still  he  roughly  estimated  that  there  were 
a  good  score  sticking  doggedly  to  his  skirts. 
He  pulled  up  at  the  top  of  a  small  swell 
in  his  sandy  path,  to  give  The   Mummer  a 
chance  to  catch  his  wind,  but  saw  that  his 
halt   must   be   short.      His   relentless  foes, 
encouraged  by  his  drawing  bridle^  pressed 
forward  with  exulting  cries  still  more  hotly 
in  pursuit.      He  sets  The  Mummer  going 
again,  and  the  old  horse  strides  away,  easy 
as  ever.     Jack  roughly  reckons  that  he  has 
now  put  a  good  fifteen  miles  between  him- 
self and  the  Wells  of  Howeiyat.      Another 
ten  are  traversed  without  a  check,  and  then 
Jack  feels,  with  dismay,  that  his  horse  be- 
gins   to    hang   heavily   on    his    bridle, — to 
answer  with  little   life   to    his   hand.      He 
looks  back  ;    in   that  clear   sky   and    over 
those   sandy   steppes  it  is  possible  to   see 
vast  distances.     Yes,  there  come  the  Hala- 
wins,   not   more   than   half  a    mile    behind 
him  ;  but  their   numbers  have   diminished 
slightly,  and  there  are  a  bare  dozen  of  them 
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now  visible  on  his  track.  He  halts  his 
horse  once  more  for  a  few  minutes,  which, 
of  course,  lessens  the  space  between  him- 
self and  his  foes.  '  Where  is  Checquers  ^  ' 
he  muttered.  '  If  he  don't  turn  up  soon, 
I'm  done.  My  horse  will  never  last  into 
Korti.' 

Once  more  he  starts,  but  The  Mummer 
hangs  heavily  on  his  bit,  and,  after  another 
four  miles  have  been  traversed,  begins  to 
pitch  in  his  gallop  in  a  way  that,  to  a  horse- 
man like  Jack,  heralds  that,  nurse  his  steed 
carefully  as  he  may,  he  has  about  got  to  the 
end  of  him.  He  hears  the  exulting  yells 
of  his  pursuers,  already  regarding  him  as 
a  pack  of  hounds  might  their  sinking  fox. 
He  pulls  The  Mummer  together,  and  for 
the  first  time  sends  the  spurs  sharply  home. 
He  will  cross  that  sand  bluff  in  front  of 
him,  and  then,  if  there  is  no  help  visible, 
well  !  he  will  distress  a  good  horse  no 
longer.  But  ere  he  reaches  his  goal,  some 
thirty  or  forty  British  horsemen  top  the 
ridge,  and  Jack  knows  that  Checquers  has 
kept  his  word,  and  brought  '  Jiclp  Jialf-way.^ 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE     WROXETER     BALL. 

The  day  of  the  Wroxeter  Ball  had  come  at 
last,  and  Miss  Bramton  was  in  the  highest 
possible  spirits.  That  poem  in  tulle  and 
satin  is  to  be  exhibited  in  all  its  splendour. 
The  news  from  Egypt  is  excellent  concern- 
ing Captain  Cuxwold.  Alec  Flood  has 
telegraphed  that  Jack  is  well  and  unhurt, 
though  at  present  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  Halawin  Arabs  ;  that  no  doubt  a 
heavy  price  will  have  to  be  paid  for  his 
freedom,  but  that  he  is  in  no  personal 
danger  whatever,  at  present.  With  their 
minds  set  so  far  at  rest,  the  Ranksborow 
family  saw  no  reason  for  absenting  them- 
selves from  either  the  Wroxeter  Ball  or 
Races.     The   Countess  of   late    had  been 
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extremely  civil  to  the  Bramtons.  Lord 
Dartree  had  asked  three  or  four  men  down 
for  the  ball,  and  Lady  Ranksborow,  with  a 
view  to  doing  the  young  ladies  a  good 
turn,  had  invited  the  Bramton  family  over 
to  dinner,  so  that  both  girls  felt  already 
ensured  against  a  dull  ball.  "  Amono^st  the 
visitors  at  Knightshayes  was  Jim  Anson, 
who,  unwittingly,  was  destined  to  be  the 
cause  of  a  most  awkward  complication  for 
the  Ranksborow  family. 

Luncheon  over  at  Temple  Rising,  the 
britska  came  round  to  the  door,  and, 
swathed  in  furs  and  rugs,  to  protect  them 
from  the  biting  March  wind,  the  familv 
started  to  drive  to  Wroxeter,  where  it  had 
been  settled  that  they  should  stay  the 
night.  The  Ranksborows  also,  with  their 
party,  were  at  '  The  George,'  which  was 
regarded  as  the  leading  hotel  of  the  little 
town.  According  to  annual  custom,  that 
hostelry  was  in  a  state  of  prodigious  fuss 
and  bustle;  smart  chambermaids,  bedizened 
with  gay  ribbons,  coquettish-looking  lady's- 
maids,  and  orentlemen's  valets,  were  dart- 
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ing  up  and  down  the  passages,  apparently 
without   a   moment  to   spare.      Bells  were 
ringing  in  all  directions  ;  in  the  coffee-room 
the  w  aiters  knew  no  rest ;  and  if  there  w^ere 
people  at  '  The  George '  who  were  taking 
their  ease   at    their    inn,   there    was    most 
decidedly  a  numerous  contingent  who  were 
not.      In  pursuance  of  a  long-standing  en- 
gagement, the  Knightshayes  party  and  the 
Bramtons  had  joined  forces,   and   formed 
all  together  quite  a  large  party.     They  had 
taken    private    sitting-rooms,    and    agreed 
to  dine  all  together.     On  their  arrival,  the 
Bramtons  were  shown  to  their  rooms,  and 
the    smart    chambermaid    w4io    waited    on 
them  assured  them  the  house  was  full  to 
the  attics  ;  that  every  hotel  in  the  place 
was   crowded ;    that  the    town    had   never 
been  known  to  be  so  full,  and  that  it  was 
expected  to  be  the  best  ball  and  best  day's 
racing  Wroxeter  had  ever  seen. 

'  This  will  be  great  fun,  Lucy  !  ex- 
claimed Miss  Bramton,  as  they  sat  sipping 
their  tea  before  a  blazing  fire,  after  their 
drive.      '  We  shall  be  a  real  cheery  party. 
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Mr  Anson  and  all  those  friends  of  Lord 
Dartree's  are  nice.  I  have  not  had  a  good 
dance  for  ever  so  long  ;  and  if  you  can 
only  make  up  your  mind  to  get  over  the 
loss  of  Mr  Flood  for  one  night,  we  ought 
to  have  a  good  time.' 

Lucy  laughed  merrily  as  she  replied, — 
'  Mr  Flood  and  I  understand  each  other. 
We  are  good  friends,  nothing  more.  You 
make  a  mistake  when  you  think  otherwise. 
Like  you,  I'm  looking  forward  to  a  real 
good  dance.' 

But  balls,  like  other  diversions,  are  often 
fraught  with  disappointment.  One  can't 
say  how  it  is,  but  the  evening  we  have 
reckoned  on  so  eagerly,  comes  off  all 
wrong.  The  room  is  good,  the  music  is 
excellent,  but  somehow  we  bungled  our 
programme  ;  we  have  been  let  in  for  danc- 
ing with  the  people  we  didn't  want  to,  and 
made  our  prayer  too  late  to  those  for  whose 
assent  we  craved.  A  friend  of  mine,  a 
confirmed  ball-goer,  once  summed  up  the 
situation  in  these  words, — '  It's  no  use 
widiout  an    object.'      I   fancy  he   regarded 

VOL.   III.  B 
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a  pretty  hot  flirtation  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  that  she  was  not  thex'e  that 

evening. 

'  I  wonder  whether  Lord  Dartree  will 
win  to-morrow  ?'  observed  Matilda,  after  a 
slight  pause.  '  I  hope  so,  for  I've  not  only- 
got  lots  of  gloves  on  The  Robber,  and 
he  has  promised  to  put  me  a  ten-pound 
note  on  in  the  ring  before  starting.  How- 
ever, I  like  Lord  Dartree  ;  independently 
of  that,  I  should  like  to  see  him  win.' 

'  Do  you  think,  Matilda,  that  he  likes 
vou  ? '  asked  Lucv. 

'  Yes,  my  dear,'  replied  Miss  Bramton, 
with  a  saucy  smile,  as  she  raised  her  dark 
eyes  from  the  fire,  and  looked  her  sister 
steadily  in  the  face  ;  '  I  think  he  does.' 

'  Ah !  but  well  enough  to  marry  you  ?  ' 
said  Lucy. 

'  I  can't  quite  say.  You  might  have 
put  it  more  nicely — Do  I  like  him  well 
enough  to  sav  ves  if  he  asks  me  ?  Well, 
a  sensible  eirl  would  think  twice  before  she 
said  no  to  the  chance  of  being  Countess  of 
Ranksborow.' 
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'  Well,  I  don't  like  him/  said  Lucy  em- 
phatically. *  I  never  can  oret  over  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  laughing  in  his  sleeve 
at  us  all  the  time.  You  recollect  his  sneer 
at  papa  the  other  day.  It  is  true,  papa  is 
terribly  vulo^ar  at  times,  but  I  won't  have 
him  lauehed  at.  If  it  wasn't  the  conven- 
tional  way  of  asking  Lord  Dartree  to  lunch, 
still  he  was  asking  him  to  lunch,  and  no 
gentleman  would  have  made  such  a  reply 
as  he  did.* 

Miss  Bramton  said  nothing.  In  her 
heart  of  hearts  she  felt  sure  that  the 
choice  of  becoming  Lady  Dartree  would 
be  vouchsafed  her.  And  she  was  not  at 
all  pleased  that  her  sister  should  think  that 
it  was  possible  that  nobleman  might  not  be 
in  earnest  in  his  attentions.  It  is  true  that 
she  numbered  another  string  to  her  bow  in 
Sir  Kenneth  Sandlman,  and  that  her  heart 
was  no  more  involved  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other.  As  long  as  she  had  the 
chance  of  becoming  Lady  Dartree,  she  had 
determined  that,  if  possible,  Sir  Kenneth 
should  not  come  to  the  point. 
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*  Well,  Lucy,'  she  said  at  length,  '  if  we 
mean  dressing  before  dinner,  it  is  about 
time  we  began  to  see  about  it,'  and  with 
these  words  Miss  Bramton  led  the  way, 
and  the  two  sisters  were  soon  involved 
in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet. 

We  all  know  them  !  those  dear  old 
fiddles  of  the  provincial  ballroom,  which 
play  the  dance-music  of  two  years  or  so 
past,  but,  for  all  that,  contrive  to  put  much 
more  go  into  the  tunes  than  ever  the  crack 
bands  of  the  metropolis  seemed  capable  of 
doing.  Perhaps  it  lies  in  ourselves, — in 
the  different  and  more  healthy  life  we  lead 
in  the  country,  but  men  too  languid  to  walk 
through  a  quadrille  in  London,  will  throw 
themselves  into  all  the  abandon  oi  2.  country 
ball,  and  dance  as  if  bitten  of  the  Taran- 
tula. The  Wroxeter  Ball,  as  rumour  had 
predicted,  was  an  immense  success.  There 
were  a  good  hundred  and  fifty  people 
present,  and  that  was  a  gathering  very 
considerably  above  the  average.  The 
combined  party  from  Knightshayes  and 
Temple  Rising  were  the  centre  of  attrac- 
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tion  to  the  whole  room.  The  Ranks- 
borows,  to  begin  upon,  were  popular, 
and  few  who  could  aspire  to  the  privilege 
failed  to  avail  themselves  of  a  turn  with  the 
Ladies  Cuxwold,  notoriously  two  of  the  best 
valsers  in  the  county.  Then  everybody 
was  thirsting  for  news  of  their  brother, 
^  the  Honourable  Jack,'  whom  Barkshire 
regarded  as  their  hero  of  the  Soudan,  with 
a  lurking  suspicion  that  had  he  only  been 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  Khartoum  might 
have  been  saved,  and  the  desert  campaign 
had  a  different  ending.  Then  everybody 
wanted  to  know  how  The  Robber  was  ? 
Did  Lord  Dartree  fancy  his  chance,  and 
did  he  still  intend  to  ride  him  himself?  in 
which  case,  all  the  young  ladies  felt  quite 
sure  he  would  win.  Then  the  two  Misses 
Bramton  were  far  away  the  prettiest  girls 
in  the  room  ;  and  what  did  their  father  say 
about  Damocles  ?  Their  partners  sup- 
posed he  would  win  the  Derby  ;  of  course, 
they  were  awfully  interested  in  it,  etc.,  etc. 
In  fact,  Miss  Bramton  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven — belle  of  the  ball,  and  the  prettiest 
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girl  of  the  crack  party  present  at  the 
County  Assembly  Rooms  that  evening, 
and  no  rival  to  challenge  her  pretensions, 
unless  it  was  her  own  sister. 

Miss  Bramton  was  in  the  very  highest 
possible  spirits,  and  she  had  good  right  to 
be.  She  was  conscious  of  looking  her 
best,  and  she  was  getting  plenty  both  of 
dancing  and  admiration.  Lord  Dartree 
especially  had  engaged  her  for  valse  after 
valse,  and  Sir  Kenneth  Sandiman  had 
found  it  hard  work  to  inscribe  his  name 
upon  her  programme.  She  whispered  to 
Lucy,  as  she  passed  on  Mr  Anson's  arm, 
in  the  full  flush  of  her  triumph, — 

'  The  best  ball  I  ever  was  at  ;  isn't  it 
lovely  1 ' 

After  supper,  the  fun  became  fast  and 
furious.  Wroxeter  was  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  balls  at  which  the  custom  of 
drinking  healths  was  indulged  in,  and  upon 
this  occasion  the  health  of  the  Countess  of 
Ranksborow,  as  lady  patroness,  and  of 
Lord  Dartree,  Mr  Bramton,  and  Mr  Berri- 
man,  as   stewards  of   the    ball    and  races, 
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were  duly  honoured.  Lord  Dartree  re- 
turned thanks  for  his  mother  and  himself 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words  ;  and  then  for 
a  minute  or  two  Miss  Bramton  thought 
'  the  something  bitter  '  ever  dreaded  had 
arisen  in  her  cup,  as  she  saw  her  father 
rise  to  reply  to  his  health.  She  knew  his 
weakness,  and  her  ears  tingled  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  facetious  speech  he  delighted 
to  indulge  in  when  such  an  opportunity 
presented  itself.  But  for  once  John  Bram- 
ton refrained.  It  may  be  that  he  was 
awed  by  the  brevity  of  Lord  Dartree,  but 
at  all  events  he  returned  thanks  in  the 
shortest  possible  manner.  Valse  followed 
valse,  and  galop  followed  galop.  At  last 
there  was  a  temporary  lull,  and  then  the 
band  burst  out  again  into  the  rollicking  air 
of  '  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.' 

'  Where  shall  I  leave  you,  Miss  Bram- 
ton?' said  Lord  Dartree.  'I  don't  know 
whether  you  intend  to  dance  Sir  Roger, 
but  Wroxeter  expects  me  to  do  my  duty, 
and,  as  the  dancing  steward,  I  am  told  off 
to  lead  the  romp.' 
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'Well,  I've  promised  Sir  Kenneth  to 
join  in  it,  but  I  hope  he  won't  hold  me  to 
my  promise.  I  see  Lucy  sitting  there ; 
take  me  across  to  her.' 

The  Miss  Bramtons  sat  for  some  little 
time  watching  the  turmoil  of  Sir  Roger. 
Sir  Kenneth  had  duly  made  his  appear- 
ance, but  Miss  Bramton  pleaded  fatigue, 
and,  after  talking  to  them  for  a  little,  he 
left  the  two  sisters  to  their  own  devices. 
Tired  of  the  hubbub  of  the  dance,  Matilda 
at  last  proposed  that  they  should  change 
their  places,  and  the  two  girls  made  their 
way  to  a  cosy  recess  just  off  the  door  of 
the  supper-room,  and  took  possession  of 
the  comfortable  sofa  it  contained.  It  really 
was  a  small  room  communicating  with  the 
larger  one,  but  the  door  had  been  taken 
off  and  the  opening  draped  with  coloured 
muslin  and  evergreens.  Seated  there,  they 
begun  chatting  over  the  events  of  the  even- 
ing, and  comparing  notes.  They  were  both 
very  pleased  with  their  ball,  and  agreed  it 
had  been  a  capital  dance. 

*  It    is    getting   time  to  withdraw,'    said 
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Lucy.  '  Will  they  never  make  an  end  of 
this  apparently  interminable  Sir  Roger?' 

'  It's  no  use  going  to  bed,  my  dear,'  re- 
plied Matilda,  '  until  they  do.  There  can 
be  no  sleep  for  anybody  in  the  house  till 
the  music  is  finished.  I  presume  this  is 
the  last  dance  :  Sir  Roger  is  usually  the 
end  of  everything.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Lucy,  laughing  ;  '  especially 
one's  dress.  Tired,  hot,  and  a  perfect 
wreck  with  regard  to  skirts,  is  the  appear- 
ance one  usually  presents  at  the  close  of 
that  reckless  romp.' 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  rush  of 
young  men  to  the  supper-room,  which  they 
entered  by  the  ordinary  door,  and  without 
passing  through  the  recess  in  which  the 
Miss  Bramtons  were  seated.  Revellers 
these  who  had  been  in  the  van  of  the 
fray,  and  had  acquired  a  thirst  which,  as 
one  of  them  exclaimed,  '  brooked  no  de- 
lay in  satisfying.'  It  was  evident,  from 
their  conversation,  that  they  were  com- 
posed of  the  Knightshayes  party,  and 
Lord    Dartree's   voice    was    prominent    as 
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he  ordered  the  waiters  to  get  champagne 
and  tumblers. 

'  Glasses  like  these  are  no  good,'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  for  men  who  have  borne  the  bur- 
den and  heat  of  the  day  ;  are  they,  Jim  ?' 

*  No,'  rephed  Anson.  '  I  think  that  was 
about  the  quickest  thing  in  Sir  Rogers  ever  I 
went.  By  Jove,  Dart,  you  set  us  a  cracker, 
from  start  to  finish  !  If  you  make  running 
to-morrow  in  the  way  you  did  to-night,  The 
Robber  will  be  done  crisp  as  biscuits  long 
before  he  turns  into  the  straicrht.' 

*  He  has  been  at  it  all  the  evening,' 
ejaculated  another  of  the  party.  '  He 
was  making  play,  to  a  disgraceful  extent, 
with  that  handsome,  dark-eyed  girl  all  the 
first  part  of  the  evening.  I  don't  know 
her  name,  but  she  and  her  sister  are  the 
two  prettiest  girls  in  the  room.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Anson,  '  it's  getting  about 
time  you  settled  down,  Dart  ;  you  might 
go  farther  and  fare  worse.' 

*  Come  away,'  whispered  Lucy.  '  Let 
us  go.' 

Matilda    Bramton    made    a    cresture    of 
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dissent,  and  grasped  her  sister  firmly  by 
the  wrist. 

'  You  might  indeed,'  continued  Anson. 
*  Old  Drygoods,  at  Temple  Rising  there, 
could  plank  down  a  good  bit  of  money 
with  his  daughter,  depend  upon  it.' 

'Don't  talk  nonsense,  Jim,'  rejoined  Lord 
Dartree,  as  he  tossed  off  a  tumbler  of 
champagne.  '  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
Bramtons  in  good  humour  till  Damocles 
has  won  the  Derby.  And  Miss  Drygoods 
is  a  very  jolly  girl  to  flirt  with  ;  but  when 
you  come  to  marrying,  that's  quite  another 
pair  of  shoes.  We  Cuxwolds  haven't  gone 
in  for  trade  yet.' 

*  Now  it's  you  who  are  talking  rubbish,' 
replied  Jim  Anson.  'The  amalgamation 
of  the  aristocratic  and  commercial  classes 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  sir.' 

*  Oh,  get  out !  '  replied  Lord  Dartree,  in 
the  midst  of  a  roar  of  laughter.  '  When 
Jim  begins  to  lecture  in  that  way,  it's  a 
sign  that  the  night  is  no  longer  young,  and 
that  the  wine  has  flowed  freely  !  ' 
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Lucy  cast  one  glance  at  her  sister's  face 
as  the  two  hurried  from  the  recess.  The 
dark  eyes  were  Hghtening  with  wrath,  and 
Matilda's  face  was  crimson  to  the  very 
roots  of  her  hair. 

'Insulting  wretches!'  she  hissed,  be- 
tween her  teeth  ;  '  did  you  hear  what  they 
called  us  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  rejoined  Lucy,  who  was  very  pale, 
and  whose  mouth  was  set  in  determined 
fashion,  '  I  did  ;  but  Lord  Dartree  has 
made  one  mistake,  Damocles  will  not  win 
the  Derby  I ' 


CHAPTER    III. 

A    VERY    PRETTY    QUARREL. 

The  two  girls  made  the  best  of  their  way 
to  their  bedroom,  and  no  sooner  had  they 
entered  it,  than  Matilda  burst  into  a  fit 
of  passionate  sobbing.  It  was  a  miserable 
ending  to  a  most  successful  evening.  Lord 
Dartree's  insulting-  words  had  stuncj  Miss 
Bramton  to  the  quick.  Her  pride  was 
wounded,  her  vanity  outraged  ;  she  who 
had  thought  that  she  had  this  man  at 
her  feet,  had  now  discovered  that  he  was 
only  amusing  himself  with  her. 

'  What  does  it  all  mean,  Lucy?'  she  cried. 
'  He  should  be  a  gentleman,  and  yet  no 
gentleman  would  make  such  a  brutal  speech 
about  a  girl  he  had  been  dancing  with.' 

'  I  think  I  understand  it,  in  part,'  said 
Lucy  indignantly.     '  I  suppose  Lord  Dar- 
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tree  and  his  father  have  backed  Damocles 
for  the  Derby,  and  therefore  have  affected 
an  Interest  in  us,  which  in  reahty  they  only 
feel  in  the  horse.  I  always  told  you  I 
never  could  get  over  the  feeling  that  Lord 
Dartree  was  laughing  at  us.  After  the 
way  he  spoke  of  us,  we  can  never  set  foot 
in  Knightshayes  again.' 

'  If  papa  did  make  his  money  in  trade, 
I'm  sure  it's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.' 

'  No,  dearest,'  said  Lucy  soothingly. 
'  You  heard  what  Mr  Anson  said  after- 
wards, nobody  thinks  anything  of  it  in 
these  days.' 

'  Papa  is  trying,'  moaned  Miss  Bram- 
ton  ;  '  I  wish  he  wasn't.  I  wish  his  talk 
didn't  savour  quite  so  much  of  "the  shop;" 
but  to  accept  his  hospitality,  and  call  him — ' 
and  Miss  Matilda  wept  afresh  at  the  bare 
recollection  of  the  dreadful  name. 

Lucy  Bramton  was,  if  anything,  more 
indignant  than  her  sister.  True,  they  had 
not  been  intended  to  overhear  Lord  Dar- 
tree's  speech,  but  it  had  been  addressed 
quite  openly  to  his  companions.     He  might 
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or  might  not  have  been  serious  in  regard 
to  his  views  of  Matilda,  but  he  had  un- 
doubtedly paid  her  great  attention.  A 
man  had  no  right  to  do  that,  and  then 
hold  the  object  of  such  attention  up  to 
ridicule.  He  had  dined  continually  at 
Temple  Rising,  dropped  in  to  luncheon 
whenever  it  had  happened  to  suit  his  con- 
venience, and  yet  here  he  was  holding  up 
his  host  to  the  derision  of  his  companions. 
Lucy  had  plenty  of  spirit,  and  knew  that, 
in  spite  of  her  father's  vulgarity,  they  were 
not  regarded  in  this  light  by  their  acquaint- 
ances generally.  True,  people  might  smile 
occasionally  at  Mr  Bramton's  solecisms,  but 
the  better  points  in  his  character  were  by 
no  means  overlooked  ;  and  had  not  Lucy 
herself,  only  a  few  weeks  back,  received  the 
most  convincing  tribute  to  her  natural  pride 
and  attractions  that  can  be  laid  at  any  girl's 
feet?  Had  not  a  loyal  and  gallant  gentle- 
man asked  her  to  marry  him,  and  did  not 
Knightshayes  delight  to  honour  Alec  Flood? 
'  I  shall  not  go  to  the  races  to-morrow  ! ' 
suddenly  exclaimed  Miss  Bramton.     'After 
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Lord  Dartree's  insulting  words,  I  couldn't 
look  any  one  of  the  Knightshayes  men  in 
the  face.     You  must  do  as  you  like,  Lucy.' 

'  We  will  go  home  after  breakfast,  you, 
I,  and  mamma.  As  for  papa,  if  he  is  ob- 
liged to  attend  the  races  as  steward,  he  can 
come  home  by  himself  later  on  ; '  and  then 
the  two  girls  proceeded  rapidly  to  dis- 
robe, and  Matilda  Bramton  soon  forgot 
her  troubles  in  slumber. 

As  for  Lord  Dartree,  he  was  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  mischief  he  had  done. 
He  knew  what  pains  the  Earl  and  all  the 
family  had  been  at  to  conciliate  the  Bram- 
tons,  and,  knowingly,  would  have  been  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  offend  them. 
Did  not  he  and  his  father  both  stand  to  win 
heavy  sums  upon  the  victory  of  Damocles  ? 
Was  he  not  aware  that  John  Bramton 
never  betted  a  shilling,  but  was  quite  the 
man  to  be  furious  at  any  affront  offered  to 
his  daughters,  and  to  endeavour  to  avenge 
such  insult  by  any  means  that  lay  in  his 
power.  It  would  be  sheer  midsummer 
madness  to  offend  any  of  the  family  ;  but 
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Lord   Dartree  had    a  wicked   tongue   that 

he  could  not  always  control,  and  was  much 
given  to  ridiculing  the  weak  points  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  had,  too,  when  he 
made  the  gibing  speech  in  the  supper-room, 
drank  a  good  deal  of  champagne,  or  else 
perhaps  he  had  not  been  so  incautious.  He 
was  now  horrifying  Anson  and  one  or  two 
more  of  his  companions,  by  obstinately  re- 
fusing to  go  to  bed  till  he  had  had  one  cigar 
and  a  soda-and-brandy  to  top  up  with. 

'  It  won't  do.  Dart — it  won't  do,'  said  An- 
son. *  How  do  you  suppose  that  you're  to 
ride  over  three  miles  of  country,  with  such 
training  as  this  .-^  You'll  be  blown  long  be- 
fore The  Robber  is — be  sitting  like  a  sack  of 
wheat  on  the  horse,  and  spill  all  our  money.' 

'  Don't  you  fuss,  Jim,'  replied  Lord  Dar- 
tree. *  I'm  off  to  bed  as  soon  as  I've  finished 
this  cigar,  and  shall  do  the  old  horse  every 
justice,  you'll  see,  to-morrow.' 

As  for  '  The  George,'  it  never  went  to 

bed  itself  upon  this  annual  festival.     Some 

of   its  myrmidons  were  up  and  about    all 

night.      And  there  were  always  some  fes- 
VOL.  III.  c 
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live  spirits  who  haunted  the  smoking-room 
till  daybreak. 

It  was  very  well  for  Miss  Bramton,  in 
all  the  anguish  of  her  outraged  pride  and 
vanity,  to  declare  that  she  would  go  home 
and  not  attend  the  races  next  day.  It  was 
natural  that  Lucy  should  sympathise  with 
her  sister,  which  she  did  most  thoroughly, 
and  declare  she  would  aid  and  abet  her 
in  her  resolution,  but  when  calm  reflection 
came  with  the  morning,  both  girls  recol- 
lected that  some  reason  must  be  assio^ned 
for  this  sudden  change  of  front, — that  their 
very  parents  would  expect  some  explana- 
tion as  to  the  why  of  his  hasty  return 
to  Temple  Rising.  Now  Miss  Bramton 
shrank  even  from  telling  the  story  of  her 
mortification  to  her  own  father,  and — as 
Lucy  said — still  less  could  they  publish  to 
the  world  the  insolence  of  Lord  Dartree. 

'  There  is  nothing  for  it,  Matilda,  but 
you  will  have  to  *'go  sick,"  and,  of  course, 
I  shall  play  the  dutiful  sister,  and  accom- 
pany you  home.  There's  one  thing,  my 
dear.      I  think  we  had  better  give  the  same 
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explanation  to  papa  and  mamma  that  we  do 
to  the  world  generally.  Mamma  might  boil, 
but  she  would  have  the  sense  to  hold  her 
tongue;  but  poor  dear  father — we  know  him 
so  well — if  he  gets  an  inkling  of  the  case, 
depend  on  it,  he  will  have  it  out  with  the 
Ranksborows!  He  loves  us  very  dearly,  but 
he  is  not  judicious,  and  in  his  first  wrath  at 
hearing  that  his  daughter  has  been  insulted, 
he  will  be  "  neither  to  haud  nor  to  bind."  ' 

'Yes;'  replied  Miss  B  ram  ton  ;  'that  is 
the  worst  of  papa.  He  is  no  respecter  of 
persons  ;  and  I'm  bound  to  say,  when  his 
blood  is  up,  it  doesn't  greatly  matter  to  him 
whether  the  object  of  his  wrath  is  an  earl 
or  a  chimney-sweep.' 

The  two  girls  estimated  their  father's 
character  very  correctly.  John  Bramton 
was  a  good-natured  man  in  the  main,  but, 
like  many  of  these  good-natured  men,  when 
he  did  lose  his  temper  he  lost  it  very 
thoroughly ;  and  if  there  was  one  point 
upon  which  he  was  thin-skinned,  it  was 
upon  the  subject  of  his  daughters.  He 
was  immensely  proud  of  them — proud   of 
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their  good-looks — proud  of  their  bringing- 
up. 

'  My  wife  and  I  hadn't  their  advantages, 
you  see,'  he  was  wont  to  say.  '  I  had  to 
be  earning  a  hving  instead  of  going  in 
for  accomphshments,  but  my  girls  they've 
been  brought  up  real  ladies,  from  bonnet 
to  slipper,  and,  considering  the  tidy  pile  I 
can  give  'em,  are  fit  to  marry  any  one.' 

It  was  not  likely  that  any  one  would  dis- 
parage the  Miss  Bramtons  in  their  father's 
presence,  but  John  Bramton  quite  expected 
visitors  to  gratify  his  pride,  by  showing  open 
admiration  for  the  young  ladies;  and  the 
master  of  Temple  Rising,  cordial  though  he 
might  be,  never  really  took  folks  to  his  heart 
who  had  not,  by  words  or  looks,  displayed 
high  appreciation  of  his  daughters.  They 
might  well  think  it  better  that  he  should  not 
be  told  the  real  state  of  the  case,but  be  simply 
informed  of  Matilda's  indisposition,  and  con- 
sequent inability  to  attend  Wroxeter  Races. 

*  That  walls  have  ears,'  we've  all  heard, 
and  of  a  surety  there  is  much  overhearing 
in  this  world  of  that  not  intended  for  us  to 
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know  ;  the  acquirement  of  such  unbidden 
knowledge  being  productive  of  much  heart- 
burning usually,  from  the  days  of  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  '  George  Hotel '  was  destined  to  de- 
velop into  a  very  'whispering  gallery,'. and 
the  last  people  that  should  have  arrived  at 
'  confidences,'  seemed  destined  to  become 
possessed  of  them.  Mr  Bramton  has  been 
duly  informed  by  his  wife  of  Matilda's  in- 
disposition ;  he  fussed  and  fumed,  said 
it  was  preposterous,  that  girls  were  full 
of  whimsies,  that  they  owed  it  to  the 
county  to  put  in  an  appearance.  A  great 
idea  of  what  he  owed  to  the  county  has 
grown  up  of  late  in  John  Bramton's  mind, 
but,  for  all  that,  he  knew  that  opposition  to 
his  women-kind  was  fatal.  When  the  ladies 
of  his  family  had  decided  upon  their  line  of 
conduct,  he  was  aware  that  no  words  of  his 
would  dissuade  them  from  their  intention. 
'  But  why  is  it  } '  he  asked  his  wife  ; 
'  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Matilda  is  not 
so  ill  that  there's  any  need  to  make  a  fuss 
about  it.      If  she  don't  feel  up  to  going  to 
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the  races,  surely  that  needn't  hinder  the 
rest  of  us.  Let  her  keep  quiet  here,  and 
then  we  can  all  go  home  together,  after  the 
day's  fun,  as  we  settled  to  do.' 

'  No,  no,  John,'  replied  his  wife ;  '  it 
won't  do.  We've  all  our  reasons  for  going 
home,  and  go  we  must.' 

'  That's  where  it  is,'  replied  Mr  Bramton. 
'  What  are  your  reasons  .'^  Such  a  success, 
too,  as  the  gals  were  last  night.  Why,  here's 
Matilda  half  a  countess  already.  I  mean 
that  Dartree  chap's  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  her.  What  do  you  do  it  for  .^ ' 
and  here  Mr  Bramton,  sticking  his  thumbs 
in  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  swelling  with  irrita- 
tion and  importance,  like  an  angry  turkey- 
cock.  '  Yes,'  he  continued,  '  you  were  all 
at  me,  niggle  naggle,  to  push  my  way  into 
society;  and  now  I've  landed  you  all  amongst 
the  tip-toppers,  why,  you  want  to  go  home.' 

'  Indeed,  John,  I  think  we  had  better.' 

'  And  if  you  think  so,  Margaret,  of  course 
you  will.  Home!  I've  no  patience  with 
you.     Why,  you  can  always  go  home,'  and 
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so  saying,  Mr  Bramton  bounced  indignantly 
out  of  the  room. 

The  truth  was,  Mr  Bramton's  head  had 
been  a  httle  turned  of  late.  He  had  made 
himself  extremely  popular  in  the  county  ; 
he  had  laid  himself  out  to  do  so  ;  he  had 
been  liberal  in  the  matter  of  subscriptions 
to  hounds,  races,  hospitals,  etc.;  he  had 
entertained  well  and  freely  at  Temple  Ris- 
ing, so  that  it  had  become  the  fashion  to 
vote  him  a  very  good  fellow,  and  to  pro- 
nounce him  not  so  much  vulgar  as  eccen- 
tric. Then  he  was  extremely  proud  of  the 
success  of  his  daughters  ;  and  the  idea  that 
Matilda  might  some  day  blossom  into  a 
countess,  made  his  heart  swell  with  exulta- 
tion, and  '  Here  she  is,'  he  thought  irri- 
tably, ^  throwing  away  her  chances  in  this 
foolish  fashion.'  Here  Mr  Bramton  paused 
and  shook  his  head  solemnly.  '  Maybe  she 
ain't,  after  all,'  he  muttered.  '  P'r'aps  she 
thinks  a  little  holding  off  like,  will  make 
him  speak  out.  Women  understand  these 
things  better  than  we  do  ; '  and  then,  feel- 
ing   certain    that    Mrs    Bramton    and    his 
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daughters  would  adhere  to  their  resolution 
of  returning  home,  John  Bramton  bustled 
off  to  secure  a  fly  to  take  himself  to  the 
racecourse,  and  give  orders  that  it  should 
be  freighted  with  a  liberal  luncheon. 

Mr  Bramton's  arrangements  were  soon 
made,  but  happening  to  pass  through  the 
stable-yard,  he  espied  his  own  carriage  in 
course  of  getting  ready.  He  resolved  to 
go  and  say  good-bye  to  his  family  before 
they  started,  and,  re-entering  the  hotel,  as- 
cended the  stairs  for  that  purpose.  As  he 
turned  the  handle  of  the  sitting-room  door, 
the  tones  of  Matilda's  voice  raised  in  pas- 
sionate indignation  struck  upon  his  ear. 
He  opened  the  door  softly,  and  paused  for 
a  moment  behind  a  large  screen  placed 
there  to  protect  the  inmates  of  the  room 
from  the  draugrht  of  the  door. 

'  No,  mamma,'  exclaimed  Miss  Bramton, 
'  I'll  never  speak  to  any  of  the  Ranksborows 
again.  No  girl  was  ever  insulted  so  grossly 
as  I  was  by  Lord  Dartree  last  night.  After 
paying  me  great  attention  all  the  evening, 
to  boast  to  his  friends  in  the  supper-room 
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that  he  was  only  amusing"  himself  with 
old  Drygoods'  daughter,  until  Damocles 
had  won  the  Derby.' 

Mr  Bramton's  face  was  a  study,  as  he  for 
the  first  time  heard  the  sportive  nickname 
which  his  noble  friend  had  bestowed  upon 
him. 

'  It  is  too  true,  mamma,'  said  Lucy.  '  Lord 
Ranksborow  and  his  son  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  Damocles.  They 
have  only  taken  us  up  for  fear  we  should 
part  with  the  horse.  And  you  will  see  that 
they  will  drop  us  as  suddenly  as  they  took 
us  up,  their  end  once  accomplished.' 

In  this  she  did  the  Ranksborows  injus- 
tice. Their  great  interest  in  the  victory 
of  Damocles  had  undoubtedly  induced  the 
intimacy  with  the  Temple  Rising  people  in 
the  first  place,  but  neither  Lord  Ranks- 
borow nor  any  of  his  family  had  any  inten- 
tion of  behavin<j  in  such  vulo^arian  fashion. 
Lord  Dartree,  no  doubt,  was  merely  flirting 
with  Miss  Matilda,  and,  under  the  inlluence 
of  champagne,  had  made  a  foolish  bragga- 
docio speech  in  the  supper-room,  never  in- 
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tended  to  reach  their  ears,  but  this  was  the 
front  of  their  offending. 

'  So  that  is  your  reason,'  said  John  Bram- 
ton,  as  he  emerged  from  behind  the  screen. 
'  Lord  Dartree  dared  to  say  that  of  you  pub- 
licly, Matilda,  did  he?  You  have  deter- 
mined to  go  home,  merely  for  that.  You're 
wrong.  You  must  take  your  own  line,  but 
I  know  you  had  better  have  faced  it  out  ; 
but  the  man  who  puts  an  affront  upon  one 
of  my  girls  settles  with  me.' 

'  Oh,  John,  John,'  exclaimed  Mrs  Bram- 
ton,  '  don't  do  anything  rash  !  Don't  let 
him  go,  girls.  He'll  go  fighting,  and  get 
shot.      Oh,  oh  !  what  am  I  to  do  .^ ' 

'Oh,  papa  dear,  think  of  the  scandal,' 
moaned   Miss  Bramton. 

'  Pray  do  keep  cool,  papa  ! '  exclaimed 
Lucy. 

'  Cool  !  Damn  it ! '  cried  John  Bramton, 
'  what's  come  to  the  women!  What  do  you 
mean  talking  of  being  shot  .^  I  never  fired 
anything  but  a  pop-gun  in  my  life.  Keep 
cool !  Why,  damme,  do  you  suppose  I'm 
in  a  passion  } ' 
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It  would  have  been  a  very  allowable  sup- 
position for  anybody  who  saw  Mr  Bramton 
just  then,  to  have  arrived  at. 

*  No,'  he  continued.  '  You've  deter- 
mined to  go  home  ;  very  good,  go  ;  but 
when  a  man  insults  my  family,  I  know 
how  to  deal  with  him.' 

'  Oh,  papa,  dear,  you  are  dreadfully  ex- 
cited ;  promise  us,  promise  us  you  will  do 
nothing  rash  !  '  cried  Lucy. 

*  Pooh,  pooh,  child  ;  don't  you  fret  your- 
self. I'm  not  going  punching  heads,  or  any 
nonsense  of  that  kind  ;  but  I'll  give  that 
Dartree  chap  a  bit  of  my  mind,  before 
many  hours  are  over,  I'm  determined.' 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs  Bramton  and  her 
daughters  tried  to  induce  John  Bramton  to 
come  home  with  them  and  abandon  his  pur- 
pose. In  vain  Matilda  pleaded  that  she 
should  die  of  shame  if  the  story  came  out. 
John  Bramton  was  dogged,  angry,  and  im- 
movable in  a  way  of  which  his  family  had  had 
no  former  experience ;  and  with  a  dread  sense 
of  impending  disaster,  Mrs  Bramton  and  her 
daughters  drove  back  to  Temple  Rising. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

DEATH     OF     LORD     DARTRE  E. 

Having  seen  his  family  depart,  Mr  Bramton 
was  more  than  ever  resolute  to  have  this 
affair  out  with  Lord  Dartree,  the  Earl  of 
Ranksborow,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in- 
deed, with  the  first  of  the  Cuxwold  family 
he  could  lay  hands  upon,  sooner  than  not 
speak.  He  was  boiling  with  indignation. 
He,  the  shrewd,  sharp  business  man,  whose 
boast  it  was  that  people  rarely  got  the  best 
of  him,  had  been  socially  made  a  downright 
fool  of  by  this  arrogant  Ranksborow  lot. 
He  who  had  flattered  himself  that  he  and 
his  were  upon  friendly  terms  with  the  great 
magnates  of  the  county,  had  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a  mere  cat's-paw  for 
their  convenience. — that  neither  his  wealth. 
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sagacity,  nor  the  good  looks  of  his  daughters 
counted  an  iota  in  their  eyes, — that  it  was  as 
the  mere  owner  of  Damocles — a  horse  upon 
which  the  Earl  and  his  son  stood  to  win 
an  enormous  stake — that  he  possessed  any 
value  in  their  eyes, — that  had  Mr  Stubber, 
the  trainer,  commanded  entire  control  over 
the  animal,  he  would  have  been  of  more 
importance  In  their  sight.  He  chafed  ;  he 
raged  horribly.  He  did  not  understand  this 
accursed  game  of  society.  What  did  he 
want  with  Temple  Rising,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance of  all  these  great  people,  who 
ate  his  dinners,  drank  his  wine,  pressed  him 
to  subscribe  to  this,  that,  and  the  other, 
tugged  at  his  purse-strings  in  all  directions, 
and  wound  up  by  calling  him  '  Old  Dry- 
eoods  '  behind  his  back  } 

He  was  a  little  new,  you  see,  in  the  great 
game  of  social  amenities, — not  quite  pre- 
pared to  hear  with  a  pleasant  smile  that 
the  dear  friend  who  had  sat  at  his  table  on 
the  Monday  had  made  merry  at  his  expense 
before  the  week  was  over.  But  it  is  so, 
my  brothers,  and  ever  will  be.     What  does 
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it  matter  ?  Let  them  be  pleasant  in  our 
houses,  or  pleasant  to  us  in  theirs,  and  let 
us  reck  little  what  their  opinion  concerning 
us  may  be.  Let  us  remember  only  that 
our  pleasant  acquaintances  are  pleasant  as 
the  sweet-throated  songsters  of  the  spring, 
but  that  the  words  of  true  friends,  like 
the  song  of  the  nightingale,  are  heard  but 
seldom. 

Mr  Bramton's  first  move  was  to  send 
word  to  Lord  Dartree  to  say  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  speak  to  him.  In  reply,  he  was 
informed  that  his  Lordship  had  not  as  yet 
risen,  which,  although  it  served  to  further 
increase  the  irritation  of  Mr  Bramton,  was 
as  nothing  to  the  irritation  it  was  causing 
Jim  Anson,  and  two  or  three  others  who 
had  backed  The  Robber  for  the  Hunt 
Steeplechase.  As  Anson  pleasantly  put 
it  to  his  companions, — 

'We're  in  the  hole,  my  boys.  Dart 
is  a  tolerable  performer  when  he  keeps 
straight ;  his  dancing  all  night  wouldn't 
have  hurt  him,  but  lashings  of  champagne 
and    buckets    of    brandy   and    soda-water 
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would  settle  any  man's  wind  for  three  miles 
of  racinor-pace  across  country  next  day.' 
And  then  lamentations  sadder  than  those  of 
Jeremiah  arose  over  the  backsliding  of  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and  these  nine- 
teenth-century Gentiles  hastened  to  hedge 
their  money  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 

Mr  Bramton,  still  fuming,  still  fussing, 
and  by  no  means  sweetening  in  temper, 
hovered  about  the  landings,  hune  about 
the  corridors,  asked  petulant  questions, 
and  glared  with  angry  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  that  peccant  nobleman, 
Lord  Dartree,  might  be  expected  to 
emerge ;  but,  oblivious  of  the  impending 
storm,  my  lord  slept  sweetly  on,  and  neither 
the  riding  of  The  Robber  nor  the  wedding 
of  Matilda  Bramton  troubled  his  slumbers. 
At  length  Mr  Bramton  encountered  Lord 
Ranksborow,  and,  in  default  of  Lord  Dar- 
tree, determined  to  speak  his  mind  to  him. 

*  Lm  sorry  to  hear  of  Miss  Bramton's  in- 
disposition,' said  the  Earl  courteously.  '  I 
hope  it  is  nothing  serious  ;  but  I  am  afraid 
she  must  be  very  unwell,  as  Mrs   Bramton 
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and  her  sister  thought  it  necessary  to  ac- 
company her  home.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  serious,'  rephed  John  Bram- 
ton.  '  In  the  meantime,  I  have  just  a  few 
words  to  say  to  you,  if  you'll  oblige  me  by 
stepping  into  this  room  for  a  few  minutes/ 
The  Earl  looked  somewhat  astonished,  but 
at  once  complied  with  the  request.  '  Now, 
my  lord,'  continued  Bramton,  as  he  closed 
the  door  behind  him,  '  I've  come  and  settled 
down  in  these  parts  as  a  neighbour  of  yours,, 
and  with  a  wish  to  be  neighbourly.  I'm 
a  plain  man,  and  ain't  had  the  advantage 
of  polish,  I  know,  still  I  thought  the  two 
families  were  friendly.  You  and  yours 
were  always  welcome  at  Temple  Risings 
and  the  best  there  was  in  the  house  was 
freely  placed  at  your  disposal' 

'  I  really  don't  know  what  all  this  tends 
to,  Mr  Bramton,'  rejoined  the  Earl.  '  No- 
body, I  am  sure,  has  ever  questioned  the 
hospitality  of  Temple  Rising.' 

'  I  hope  not — I  trust  not,'  replied  Mr 
Bramton  hurriedly.  *  What  do  you  think 
of  this,  my  lord  ?     A  young  man,  whom  I 
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have  welcomed  to  my  house  ;  who  knew 
that  there  was,  so  to  speak,  a  knife  and 
fork  for  him  whenever  he  chose  ;  who  pro- 
fessed great  admiration  for  my  daughter, 
and  friendship  for  all  of  us,  turns  us  all  into 
ridicule  over  the  supper-table  last  night, — 
laughs  at  the  idea  of  his  attentions  to  Old 
Drygoods'  daughter — that's  me,  my  lord — 
being  serious,  and  saying  that  he  was  only 
amusing  himself,  and  keeping  Old  Dry- 
goods  in  good  humour  until  Damocles  had 
won  the  Derby.  I  ask,  what  would  you 
say  to  that  ?  I  ask  you,'  continued  Bram- 
ton,  raising  his  voice,  '  what  do  you  say  to 
that,  Lord  Ranksborow  ?  ' 

A  horrible  suspicion  that  Dartree  had 
made  a  fool  of  himself  shot  across  the 
Earl's  mind,  but  it  was  with  the  utmost 
unmoved  courtesy  that  he  replied, — 

'  I  cannot  but  think  that  you  have  been 
misinformed,  Mr  Bramton.  You  are  surely 
not  speaking  from  your  own  personal  know- 
ledge. This  must  be  the  malicious  report 
of  some  woman,  who  is  annoyed  at  the 
success  your  daughters  were  at  the  ball.' 
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'It  is  no  malicious  report,  my  lord!'  cried 
Bramton  passionately.  '  But  you're  right ; 
the  story  was  told  me  by  a  woman,  and  that 
woman  was  my  own  daughter,  who  unknow- 
ingly found  herself  and  her  father  held  up 
as  an  object  of  ridicule  by  Lord  Dartree  for 
the  amusement  of  his  friends.' 

'  You  must  be  mistaken,  Mr  Bramton,* 
replied  the  Earl.  '  The  allusion  was  pro- 
bably to  somebody  else,  and  Miss  Bram- 
ton, in  her  natural  indignation  at  conceiving 
these  remarks  meant  for  herself,  has  pro- 
bably very  much  exaggerated  what  actually 
was  said.'  The  Earl  might  endeavour  to 
gloss  over  what  had  passed  as  best  he 
might,  but  in  reality  he  felt  no  doubt  that 
Dartree  had  what  is  termed  '  put  his  foot 
in  it.'  'The  confounded  fool!'  he  muttered, 
'  knowing  what  we  have  at  stake,  to  dream 
of  breathing  anything  but  admiration  about 
the  Bramtons.' 

'  Oh,  no,  my  lord,  I've  made  no  mistake 
about  it.  Your  son  has  grossly  insulted 
my  daughter,  and  no  man  does  that  without 
my  having  satisfaction  for  it.' 
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*  It  is  rather  obsolete,'  rejoined  the  Earl, 
with  considerable  hauteur,  *  but  I  will  take 
upon  myself  to  assure  you  that  Dartree 
will  meet  your  wishes  in  any  way  upon 
that  point.' 

'  Pooh  !  pooh  !  my  lord,  now  you're  talk- 
ing pistols.  You  don't  suppose  I'm  going 
to  make  a  cock  pheasant  of  myself  and  get 
up  to  be  shot  at,  do  you  '^.  No,  my  lord, 
when  a  swell  like  you  puts  an  insult  on  a 
man  like  me,  we  make  him  pay  for  it, — pay 
for  it,  d'ye  hear  ? '  And  with  the  last 
words  John  Bramton's  voice  rose  almost 
to  a  scream. 

*  You  are  exciting  yourself  very  need- 
lessly, Mr  Bramton,'  returned  the  Earl 
sternly  ;  '  and  are  better  aware  than  I  am 
of  what  grounds  you  have  to  go  upon. 
Since  you  prefer  to  take  it  in  that  way, 
allow  me  to  point  out  that  the  matter  now 
becomes  one  for  our  respective  solicitors 
to  determine.' 

'You  don't  understand  me,'  retorted 
Bramton.  '  Do  you  think  I'd  drag  my  girl 
through  all   the   publicity  of  a  law   court, 
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even  supposing  your  son  was  engaged  to 
her — which  I  don't  at  all  hint  that  he  is.' 

'  Excuse  me,  Mr  Bramton,'  said  the  Earl 
haughtily  ;  *  don't  you  think  we  had  better 
come  to  the  point  at  once.  What  is  it  you 
want  Dartree  to  do  ?  ' 

'  I  told  you  you  shall  pay  for  it,  and 
you  shall,'  rejoined  John  Bramton,  almost 
fiercely.  '  Damocles  shall  not  start  for  the 
Derby.  And  I  know  what  that  means  to 
both  you  and  your  son.' 

The  Earl  simply  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
as  he  remarked, — 

'  That  is  a  point,  Mr  Bramton,  upon 
which  you  will,  of  course,  exercise  your 
own  discretion.  Bear  in  mind  what  I  told 
you.  Do  it,  and  you  will  find  yourself  the 
most  unpopular  man  in  England;'  and  with 
this  curt  observation  Lord  Ranksborow 
strolled  leisurely  out  of  the  apartment. 

'  They're  grit,  they  are,  these  swells,  and 
no  mistake,'  murmured  John  Bramton,  as 
he  looked  vindictively  after  the  Earl's  re- 
treating figure.  '  That's  as  good,  pretty 
nearly,  as  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  out 
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of  his  pocket,  and  yet  he  don't  make  so 
much  fuss  about  it  as  I've  seen  a  fellow 
make  over  a  losing  deal  at  penny  Van  John.' 
Mr  Bramton  started  for  the  races  in 
gloomy  dudgeon.  He  had  meant  to  have 
gone  there  in  his  own  carriage,  with  posters, 
and  kept  a  sort  of  open' house  to  all  comers 
during  the  afternoon.  He  had  looked 
forward  to  their  all  enjoying  it — to  his 
daughters  being  surrounded  with  admirers, 
— to  having  a  real  afternoon's  fun,  and  a 
jolly  gossip  over  everything,  as,  the  races 
done  with,  they  drove  back  to  Temple 
Rising ;  and  now  all  was  changed.  He 
was  going  there  alone,  the  insult  to  his 
daughter  was  rankling  in  his  breast,  and 
his  quarrel  with  the  Ranksborows  was  not 
cheering  to  look  back  upon.  He  had  liked 
his  noble  neighbours,  and,  though  repenting 
him  not  one  syllable  of  what  he  had  said, 
was  sorry  to  find  they  were  so  utterly  false. 
'  The  most  unpopular  man  in  England,'  he 
muttered  to  himself  '  Damme,  to  avenoe 
an  insult  to  a  gal  of  mine,  I'd  stand  being 
boycotted  by  the  whole  kingdom.' 
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'  Well,  Dart,  how  do  you  feel  ?  '  inquired 
Jim  Anson,  as  his  lordship,  after  v^eighing 
in,  emerged  from  the  room  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Stewards'  stand.  '  Do  you  feel  like 
landing  the  chips  ?  ' 

'  I  feel  chippy  enough,'  replied  Dartree, 
*  though  not  quite  in  that  sense.  You  were 
right,  Jim,  I  had  just  one  cigar  too  many 
last  night.' 

'  A  little  too  much  of  everything,'  replied 
Anson  drily.  '  Never  mind,  old  fellow  ; 
you  pull  yourself  together,  and  if  you  can 
only  hold  The  Robber  for  the  first  mile, 
you'll  be  there  or  thereabouts  at  the  finish.' 

'  He  does  pull,'  replied  Dartree  ;  '  but 
he  won't  get  away  with  me,  though  he's 
not  a  pleasant  horse  to  ride  till  he  has 
settled  down.' 

John  Bramton  was  destined  to  have  a 
very  uncomfortable  time  of  it  that  after- 
noon. Lots  of  his  acquaintance  gathered, 
as  may  be  easily  supposed,  round  the  well- 
known,  hospitable  carriage,  where  a  cheery 
word,  a  snack,  or  a  glass  of  sherry,  were  cer- 
tain to  be  forthcoming.     That  these  friends 
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should  manifest  much  surprise  at  the  ab- 
sence of  Mrs  and  the  Miss  Bramtons,  was 
only  natural ;  and— this  was  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  John  Bramton — his  visitors  were 
all  full  of  The  Robber.  ^  A  good  man  and 
a  good  horse.  Lord  Dartree  rides  much 
better  than  most  of  those  encra^ed  against 
him.'  So  often  was  this  reiterated,  that 
John  Bramton,  a  man  who  never  bet,  from 
sheer  temper  could  not  resist  laying  short 
odds  against  The  Robber,  to  a  mild  ex- 
tent. It  was  the  mount,  remember,  of  the 
man  who  had  insulted  his  daughter,  and, 
let  the  result  of  the  race  be  what  it  might, 
John  Bramton  most  fervently  hoped  that 
The  Robber  might  be  handsomely  beaten. 
But  the  saddling  bell  rings  out,  and  the 
horses  for  the  open  Hunt  Steeplechase 
pace  slowly  past  the  stand.  None,  perhaps, 
look  better  than  The  Robber.  A  low, 
lengthy  brown  horse,  trained  evidently  to 
perfection,  and  whose  rider  is  attired  in  the 
very  acme  of  a  gentleman  jockey's  get-up  ; 
sits  his  horse,  too,  like  a  workman  ;  and, 
as   is  well  known  in  the  countryside,  Lord 
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Dartree  is  bad  to  beat  when  hounds  are  run- 
ning in  earnest.  As  he  brings  his  horse 
down  a  good  swinging  breather  in  the 
prehminary,  more  than  one  fair  denizen  of 
the  stand  offers  to  back  him  recklessly  for 
gloves,  challenges  which  those  cavaliers  in 
their  vicinity  have  no  option  but  to  accept. 
The  horses  cluster  round  the  starting-post, 
and  although  for  a  few  minutes  The  Rob- 
ber shows  a  little  temper,  that  difficulty 
is  speedily  overcome,  and  the  lot  are  de- 
spatched in  an  excellent  start.  Before  they 
had  gone  a  few  hundred  yards,  it  is  evident 
that  The  Robber  is  fighting  for  his  head, 
but  so  far  his  owner  holds  him  in  a  vice, 
and  compels  him  to  display  a  decent  amount 
of  sobriety  at  his  fences.  But  Jim  Anson 
and  other  experts,  whose  race-glasses  are 
riveted  upon  him,  can  see  clearly  that  the 
horse  is  both  fractious  and  pulling  terribly. 
*  By  Gad  ! '  exclaimed  Jim,  '  I  trust  Dart 
will  come  well  out  of  it  ;  but  that  devil  will 
require  all  the  man's  muscles  to  hold  to- 
day ;  and  if  he  does  get  away,  well.  Dart 
may  write  to  his  friends.' 
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Fence  after  fence  is  passed,  but  it  is 
evident  that  upon  more  than  one  occasion 
The  Robber,  in  his  impetuosity,  has  gone 
wondrous  near  making  a  mistake.  Still, 
pull  as  he  may,  as  yet  his  owner  holds  him 
in  a  grip  of  iron  ;  but  Dartree  is  painfully 
conscious  that  he  can  maintain  the  strain 
but  little  longer.  If  the  pulling  is  not  out 
of  his  horse,  he  knows  very  well  that  the 
counter  resistance  is  pretty  well  out  of  his 
arms.  Let  The  Robber  but  pull  in  this 
way  for  another  half-mile,  and,  as  Dartree 
grimly  ejaculates  to  himself,  he  must  just 
'  gang  his  ain  gait,  and  will  probably  lose 
the  race,  and  give  me  a  rattling  cropper.' 
'  Steady,  you  brute,  steady,'  he  continues, 
but,  despite  all  he  could  do,  The  Robber 
rushed  a  stake  and  binder,  and  sent  the 
splinters  flying  in  all  directions.  The  horse 
was  near  upon  his  knees  that  time,  and  his 
rider  fondly  hoped  it  had  settled  him  ;  but 
he  only  shook  his  head  sullenly,  and  tore  at 
his  bit  more  savagely  than  before. 

'  I'm  clean  beat,'  muttered  Lord  Dartree, 
'and  he  must  have  this  in  his  own  fashion.' 
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It  was  a  low  rail  and  ditch,  and  the 
horse  took  it  in  his  stride.  The  strain 
upon  his  jaws  once  relaxed,  his  rider  found 
it  impossible  to  get  another  pull  at  him;  the 
horse  raced  along-  like  a  mad  thing.  The 
next  fence  was  a  big  bank,  with  a  ditch  on 
either  side.  Vainly  did  Lord  Dartree  try 
to  steady  him  at  it  ;  it  was  useless  ;  the 
horse  was  quite  out  of  hand,  and,  tearing 
down  at  the  fence  as  hard  as  he  could  lay 
legs  to  the  ground,  endeavoured  to  com- 
pass it  in  one  jump.  He  hit  the  crest  of 
the  bank  heavily,  and  turning  a  complete 
somersault  in  the  opposite  field,  fell  heavily 
upon  his  rider. 

A  low  ejaculation  of  horror  ran  through 
the  stand,  chiefly  on  the  part  of  the  ladies. 
The  men  were  too  used  to  croppers  in  the 
hunting-field  to  attach  much  importance  to 
a  fall,  bad  though  it  might  be  to  look  upon  ; 
but  another  minute,  and  the  men  looked 
grave,  and  asked  each  other  in  bated  whis- 
pers what  had  happened,  for  both  horse  and 
man  lay  motionless  where  they  had  fallen. 
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Not  a  sign,  not  a  move — -man  and  horse 
lay  there  so  still  they  might  have  been 
turned  to  stone,  and  an  awestruck  whisper 
runs  through  the  stand  that  both  are  re- 
solved once  more  to  the  clay  from  which 
they  sprung.  Already  the  mysterious 
■crowd  that  springs  up  from  nobody  knows 
whither,  as  the  sequence  of  a  bad  acci- 
dent, has  gathered  round  the  prostrate 
forms  of  man  and  horse.  There  is  little 
thought  now  of  the  race ;  all  eyes  are 
strained  to  the  spot  where  the  tragedy  has 
taken  place,  which,  though  some  little  dis- 
tance off,  is  still  distinctly  visible  from  the 
stand.  Another  instant,  and  Jim  Anson 
dashes  from  the  lawn,  exchanges  a  few  words 
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with  one  of  the  '  whips '  employed  in  keep- 
ing the  course,  which  results  in  that  official 
jumping  off  his  horse  and  giving  Anson  a 
leg  up  on  it.  The  latter  gallops  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  accident,  and  is  speedily  seen 
to  arrive  there.  A  little  more,  and  the  spec- 
tators can  make  out  that  a  group  of  men, 
headed  by  Anson,  are  making  their  way 
slowly  towards  the  stand.  Everybody  by 
this  time  knows  what  has  happened.  Even 
from  the  white  lips  of  the  Countess  comes 
the  pitiful  moan — '  Badly  hurt.  Ah,  yes, 
crushed,  frightfully  mangled,  but  not  dead, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  say  not  dead  ! '  But  the 
fiat  has  gone  forth.  Lord  Dartree  has  met 
his  doom,  under  the  very  eyes  of  his  mother 
and  sisters,  and  The  Robber  has  broken 
his  own  neck,  and  his  master's. 

That  an  occurrence  like  this  should  cast 
a  gloom  over  the  day's  sport,  may  be  easily 
supposed.  Several  families  left  the  course, 
out  of  respect  for  Lord  and  Lady  Ranks- 
borow.  Many  a  head  was  bared  as  the 
Knightshayes  carriage  passed  slowly  off 
the  course,  bearing  with  it  the  sore-stricken 
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Countess  and  her  dead  ;  but  the  set,  stern 
face  of  the  grim  Earl  took  no  heed  of  such 
marks  of  reverence,  rightly  interpretingthem 
as  homage  due  solely  to  the  Destroyer. 
Amongst  all' the  spectators  who  had  wit- 
nessed Lord  Dartree's  tragical  end,  none 
had  perhaps  been  more  shocked  than  Mr 
Bramton.  The  dead  man  had  insulted  him 
in  his  most  vulnerable  point.  He  had  come 
there  hoping  to  see  him  defeated  ;  he  who 
had  never  bet  had  even  laid  a  few  trifling 
wagers  against  The  Robber,  and  had  looked 
forward  to  the  winning  of  such  bets  with  no 
little  exultation.  Not  an  hour  ago  he  was 
filled  with  rage  against  Lord  Dartree.  He 
hated  him;  he  thought  only  of  howto  avenge 
himself  on  him — and  now  there  was  no  Lord 
Dartree.  Prompt  though  he  might  be  to 
resent  any  affront  offered  to  his  daughters, 
John  Bramton  could  not  be  termed  a  vin- 
dictive man.  Besides,  few  men  carry  their 
enmity  beyond  the  grave.  John  Bramton 
half  wished  now  that  he  had  not  been  in 
such  a  hurry  to  speak  his  mind.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago  messages  of  sympathy  and 
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condolence  had  been  constantly  sent  over 
from  Temple  Rising  to  Knightshayes,  on 
account  of  the  younger  son  ;  and  now  that 
this  inexorable  affliction  had  befallen  the 
elder,  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible 
after  his  interview  with  the  Earl  that  morn- 
ing, to  tender  such  neighbourly  offices. 

Now,  when  a  man  feels  that  he  has 
allowed  his  temper  to  get  the  better  of 
him,  and  done  that  which  in  his  cooler 
moments  he  is  conscious  is  neither  fair  nor 
just,  there  is  only  one  way  to  stifle  regret, 
and  that  is,  to  nurse  his  wrath,  to  be  con- 
stantly lashing  himself  into  a  rage  over  the 
subject,  whatever  it  may  be.  Mr  Bramton 
is  quite  aware  that  he  has  threatened  to 
punish  Lord  Ranksborow  for  his  son's 
actions.  He  knows  it  is  preposterous  to 
hold  the  Earl  responsible  for  Lord  Dar- 
tree's  words.  The  latter  was  a  man  about 
thirty,  and  therefore  legally  and  morally 
liable  for  what  his  hand  might  do  or  his 
tongue  might  say.  That  Lord  Dartree's 
offence  had  been  very  gross  there  was  no 
denying,   but  still   his    father   was   not   to 
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blame  for  it.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr  Bram- 
ton  was  sorry  that  he  had  not  had  a  little 
more  patience,  and  waited  till  he  could 
have  had  speech  with  Lord  Dartree  him- 
self. Had  he  done  that,  little  as  it  was 
possible  to  foresee  it,  there  would  have 
been  probably  no  reason  to  give  utterance 
to  such  words  at  all. 

Mr  Bramton,  on  his  way  home  to  Temple 
Rising,  marvels  much  as  to  what  his  wife 
and  daughters  will  say  to  the  news  he  brings 
them,  and  reflects  somewhat  ruefully  that 
the  death  of  Lord  Dartree  will  probably 
leap  to  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Knight- 
shayes  people,  and  that  it  is  more  than  pos- 
sible that  the  ladies  of  his  household  will 
be  unanimous  in  condemning  him  for  his 
ill-timed  interference,  and  once  more  im- 
press upon  his  mind  how  very  much  better 
it  would  be  if  he  would  leave  all  social 
questions  for  them  to  deal  with.  Yet,  for 
all  that,  Mr  Bramton  faltered  not  a  whit  as 
yet  in  his  resolve  that  Damocles  should  not 
run  for  the  Derby.  And  as  we  know,  in 
her  hot  wrath,  Lucy  had  decidedly  come  to 
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the  same  conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Lord  Ranksborow's  great  coup  looked 
at  present  very  unlikely  to  come  off. 

When  John  Bramton  reached  home,  he 
found  his  family  all  agog  to  know  what  had 
taken  place  between  him  and  Lord  Dartree; 
and  when  he  briefly  narrated  the  tragedy 
of  the  day,  a  great  silence  fell  upon  them 
all.  It  was  so  utterly  unexpected,  that 
they  knew  not  what  to  think.  It  seemed 
as  if  their  anger  of  the  previous  night,  and 
the  whole  scene  in  the  supper-room,  were 
as  things  far  off;  in  fact,  as  Lucy  said, — 
'  it  seemed  months  ago  since  they  had 
happened.' 

The  death  of  Lord  Dartree  operated  in 
a  way  which  even  his  father,  the  most  in- 
terested person  in  the  affair,  had  failed  to 
realise  upon  the  occasion.  Commonplace, 
prosaic  enough,  but,  nevertheless,  when, 
deeply  indebted,  we  shuffle  off  this  mortal 
coil,  it  is  to  our  nearest  relatives  that  our 
creditors  look  for  payment.  Legally  re- 
sponsible they  may  not  be,  but  when  there 
are  means,  it  is  seldom  the  moral  obliga- 
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tion  is  disputed  ;  and  short,  indeed,  was  the 
time  permitted  to  elapse  before  the  main 
part  of  his  dead  son's  liabihties  were  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  Lord  Ranksborow. 
The  Earl  made  no  complaint  :  he  was  of 
that  kind  that  meet  all  such  engagements 
to  the  very  best  of  their  ability.  He  had 
no  thought  of  repudiating  the  responsibility 
of  his  son's  debts  for  a  moment.  He  mut- 
tered grimly, — '  Dipped  deeper,  my  poor 
Dart,  than  even  I  ever  dreamed  of,  and  yet 
I  guessed  that  you  were  burning  both  ends 
of  the  candle  as  gaily  as  I  did  mine  in  my 
own  youth.  It's  a  case  of  Knightshayes 
to  the  hammer,  and,  I  suppose,  a  dull,  dreary 
life  in  some  continental  town  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  existence.  There  was  just 
one  chance  left  us,  and  poor  dear  Dart's 
foolish  tongue  has  effectually  extinguished 
that.  I  know  how  young  men,  after  supper, 
will  talk  of  these  things  ;  but  it's  bad  form 
to  begin  with,  and,  knowing  the  stake  we 
had  on  it,  poor  Dart  ought  to  have  been 
more  careful' 

In  the  meantime,  Mr  Stubber  is  perfectly 

VOL.   III.  E 
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aghast  at  the  contents  of  a  letter  he  has  re- 
ceived from  his  new  employer.  It  Is  seldom 
Mr  Bramton  deigns  to  write  concerning  the 
horses  trained  in  his  name,  but  the  note 
which  has  thrown  Mr  Stubber  into  such  a 
state  of  perturbation,  while  expressing  much 
pleasure  at  hearing  from  his — Stubber's — 
weekly  bulletin  that  the  horses  were  in  ex- 
cellent health,  and  doing  well,  further  says 
that  he — John  Bramton — has  pretty  well 
made  up  his  mind  to  part  with  Damocles, 
providing  he  gets  an  eligible  offer,  rather 
regretting  that  he  has  not  already  done  so, 
and  saying  that,  fortunate  as  that  colt  has 
hitherto  been,  yet  the  vicissitudes  of  a  race- 
horse's career  are  such  as  would  justify  no 
non-racing  man  in  not  taking  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  disposing  of  such  property. 

To  say  that  Mr  Stubber,  in  sporting 
metaphor,  positively  '  valsed  round '  upon 
the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  barely  de- 
scribes his  state.  Here  he  was  within  three 
weeks  of  the  Two  Thousand,  with  the  first 
real  Derby  crack  it  had  ever  been  his  for- 
tune to  train  galloping  strong  as  a  lion,  and 
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now  he  was  told  that  the  coh  would  not  be 
wanted  ;  or,  at  all  events,  if  he  was,  it 
would  be  from  other  hands  than  his.  It 
was  heartbreaking.  He  had  watched  over 
Damocles  as  if  he  had  been  a  child  of  his 
own, — given  much  more  care  to,  and  been 
much  more  anxious  about  him,  indeed,  than 
he  had  ever  been  about  his  own  ruddy, 
rosy-cheeked,  boisterous  progeny.  In  his 
hands,  the  colt  had  won  every  race  he  had 
ever  started  for.  He  had  looked  forward 
to  being  crowned  this  spring  with  the 
Isthmian  wreath,  and  now  some  other  was 
to  benefit  by  the  fruits  of  all  his  trouble 
and  experience. 

'  It's  heartbreaking,'  he  murmured.  '  I've 
run  straight  through  all  my  life,  but,  dash 
me  !  if  this  ain't  enough  to  justify  a  chap  in 
sending  away  an  'oss  with  a  bucket  of 
''  something "  and  water  inside  him  that 
would  effectually  stop  his  galloping  for  the 
next  six  weeks.  Oh,  Lord!  if  poor  Richard 
Bramton  had  only  lived  ;  but  this  shop- 
keeping  chap — as  they  tell  me  he  is — well, 
he  knows  nothing  about  sport,  and,  as  far 
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as  he's  concerned,  the  'oss  Is  of  no  more 
account  than  the  goods  in  his  ware'us.' 

Mr  Stubber,  in  his  anxiety,  wired  a 
message  to  Mr  Skinner,  requesting  that 
gentleman  to  come  down  and  see  him  at 
once.  Mr  Skinner  promptly  complied 
with  the  request,  and  during  his  brief 
visit  occurred  an  incident  that  had  the 
effect  of,  for  a  time,  revolutionising  the 
betting  on  the  Derby. 

Although  it  was  the  first  week  in  April, 
the  fierce  nor'easter,  which  had  menaced 
both  men  and  horses  during  the  past 
month,  searching  out  most  bitterly  all 
those  delicate  of  chest,  or  deficient  of 
lung-power,  had  not  yet  relaxed  its  grip 
of  the  country  one  whit.  If  the  mornings 
were  bright,  they  were  biting ;  and  when, 
a  little  before  eight,  on  the  morning  after 
Mr  Skinner's  arrival,  the  trainer  entered 
the  stables,  with  a  view  to  accompanying 
his  charges  up  on  to  the  Heath,  he  was 
met  by  his  head  lad,  who  exclaimed, — 

'  This  is  a  rum  start,  sir,  and  I'm  blessed 
if  I   know  what  to  make  of  it !     It  looks 
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very  much  to  me  as  if  there  had  been  an 
attempt  to  try  some  Httle  hanky-panky 
business  with  Damocles.' 

'  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  '  exclaimed 
the  trainer  breathlessly. 

'  Well,  when  I  got  down  this  morning,  I 
found  the  window  of  his  box  wide  open.' 

'  And  it  was  a  sharp  frost,  too,  last 
night ! '  ejaculated  Mr  Stubber.  '  Does 
the  horse  look  any  the  worse  ? ' 

'  Not  that  I  can  see,  sir  ;  nor  are  there 
any  signs  that  anybody  passed  through  the 
window.' 

Mr  Stubber  said  nothing  more,  but 
walked  straight  to  the  box,  and  carefully 
examined  the  colt.  No,  as  far  as  he  could 
see,  the  horse  was  in  perfect  health.  He 
examined  the  box  narrowly,  but  if  any 
pernicious  food  had  been  thrown  into  the 
box  through  the  window,  there  was  no 
trace  of  it  left.  There  were  no  marks 
on  the  sill  or  sides  of  the  window  to  indi- 
cate the  passage  of  anybody  through  it ; 
and,  though  quite  big  enough  for  any  one 
of  diminutive  stature  to  effect  an  entrance 
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by,  yet  it  was  not  so  easy  but  what  he 
would  probably  have  left  scratches  on  the 
paint ;  but  no,  the  only  two  facts  that 
could  be  ascertained  were  that  the  window 
had  been  found  open  in  the  morning,  and 
that  the  horse  was  apparently  none  the 
worse  for  it.  Mr  Stubber,  in  his  bewilder- 
ment, at  once  rushed  off  to  consult  his 
guest.  He  had  an  immense  opinion  of 
Skinner's  astuteness.  The  commissioner 
heard  the  trainer's  story  without  a  single 
comment,  and  then  merely  said,  '  Let  me 
look  at  the  horse  and  the  box.' 

By  the  time  they  came  out,  the  whole 
string  of  horses,  with  their  respective  boys 
on  their  backs,  were  pacing  round  the 
yard  in  Indian  file,  awaiting  the  mandate 
to  go  on  to  the  Heath.  Mr  Skinner  eyed 
the  horse  narrowly,  and  remarking,  *  There 
doesn't  look  anything  the  matter  with  him, 
certainly  ;  now,  let's  see  the  box.'  But 
Mr  Skinner,  though  he  inspected  it  very 
closely,  could  make  no  more  out  of  it  than 
the  trainer  had  done.  For  a  minute  or 
two,  after  he  had  finished,  he  was  appar- 
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ently  lost  in  thought,  and  then  said,  *  Now, 
Stubber,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  should  do  if 
I  were  in  your  place.  First  of  all,  put 
Damocles  back  in  his  box.  He's  not  in 
the  Two  Thousand,  so  the  loss  of  a  day's 
work  won't  matter  to  him.  If  he  has 
caught  cold,  or  swallowed  anything  likely 
to  disagree  with  him,  you  will  know  all 
about  it  by  to-morrow  morning  at  latest. 
It's  possible  that  window  might  have  been 
an  accident ;  but  even  if  it  was  blown  in, 
the  bolts  must  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  inside.  It's  a  curious  coincidence,  but 
those  bolts  have  evidently  been  recently 
oiled.  Come  into  the  house  ;  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  for  a  moment.'  Following  the 
commissioner's  advice,  the  trainer  gave 
orders  that  Damocles  should  be  unsaddled 
and  replaced  in  his  box,  and  then  followed 
Mr  Skinner  into  the  house.  '  Now,'  con- 
tinued the  commissioner,  as  they  found 
themselves  once  more  in  the  parlour,  '  those 
bolts  were  drawn  by  one  of  your  own  people, 
with  what  object  we  don't  know,  but  it's  not 
likely  for  any  good.     I'm  off  to  town  as  soon 
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as  we've  had  some  breakfast.  Damocles 
not  beinof  on  the  Heath  will  be  known  in 
town,  you  bet,  before  I  get  there.  I'm 
curious  to  see  what  Mr  Noel  and  his  pals 
do  on  receipt  of  the  news.  If  they  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  opening  of  that  window, 
they  will  argue,  from  Damocles  not  appear- 
ing at  exercise  this  morning,  that,  whatever 
their  object  might  be,  it  has  been  effected. 
We  sha'n't  know  for  four-and-twenty  hours. 
The  horse  may  have  a  drugged  apple  in- 
side him,  for  aught  we  know,  at  this  very 
moment.' 

*  You  don't  think  they've  poisoned  him  ?  ' 
asked  the  trainer. 

'  No ;  but  they  may  have  drugged  him,  for 
mere  market  purposes, — ^just  made  him  un- 
able to  do  his  work  for  a  day  or  two.  I  shall 
learn  more  in  town  than  I  should  here.  Let 
me  have  a  wire  to-night,  and  another  to- 
morrow morning,  just  to  say  how  the  horse 
is.  And  now,  if  the  trap's  ready  to  drive 
me  to  the  station,  I'll  be  off;'  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Mr  Skinner  was  speeding  on  his 
way  to  catch  the  London  train. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

ZELNE'S    LETTER. 

'  All  right,  Jack  ;  it  has  come  off,'  was 
Mr  Checquers  greeting  ;  'but  there  wasn't 
much  to  spare.  The  Mummer  is  pretty 
well  done.' 

*  Quite,'  said  Jack,  as  he  jumped  off  his 
horse.  '  I'd  just  made  up  my  mind  that  it 
was  all  up,  when  you  appeared.' 

As  for  the  Halawins,  they  had  promptly 
pulled  up  when  catching  sight  of  the  English 
dragoons.  They  would  have  attacked  as 
dauntlessly  as  any  of  their  countrymen,  and 
risked  their  lives  for  the  recovery  of  their 
prisoner,  had  there  been  the  slightest  pro- 
bability of  success  ;  but  with  blown  horses 
to  charge  an  enemy  of  thrice  their  numbers, 
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and  of  the  fighting  capacities  which  they 
knew  the  EngHsh  possessed,  would  have 
been  sheer  madness.  They  retired  sullenly, 
and  as  Checquers'  sole  object  was  to  rescue 
Jack  Cuxwold,  he  made  no  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  them. 

'  What,  Alec  Flood  ! '  suddenly  exclaimed 
Jack.  '  That  you  should  turn  up  where 
least  expected  is  all  in  accordance  with  your 
usual  habits,  but  I  did  think  that  you  were 
in  England.' 

'  So  I  was,'  replied  Flood,  *  and  only  came 
out  to  Egypt  on  your  account ;  however, 
you  have  done  for  yourself  what  I  came  to 
do  for  you,  and  are  a  free  man  again.' 

*  Yes,  thanks  to  Checquers  and  the  "  help 
half  way,"  it  has  come  off.'  And  here  Jack 
and  his  subaltern  exchanged  a  hearty  hand- 
grip. 

No  sooner  had  Jack  shaken  hands,  and 
received  the  congratulations  of  some  of  his 
old  comrades,  than  the  word  was  given  to 
march,  and  the  party  was  soon  leisurely 
pursuing  its  road  to  Korti. 

'  It  was  awfully  good  of  you  to  come  out, 
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Alec,'  said  Cuxwold;  'though  how  the  deuce 
you  learnt  what  had  become  of  me,  beats 
me  altogether.  Why,  they  didn't  know 
here  at  Korti  till  only  a  few  days  ago.' 

'You  were  reported  "missing"  a  good 
while  back,  and  I  started  from  Knight- 
shayes  pretty  nearly  as  soon  as  I  heard  it. 
As  to  your  whereabouts,  I  picked  that  up 
at  Cairo.  You  recollect  the  gambling-house 
tout  whom  we  met  there  the  night  Dick 
Bramton  was  killed  ? ' 

'  Ah !  of  course.  He  came  across  my 
friends  that  I  have  just  left  at  the  Wells  of 
Bayuda,  and  saw  that  I  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  Halawins.  The  scoundrel ! 
It  was  thanks  to  him  that  their  sheikh 
named  so  heavy  a  sum  for  my  ransom.' 

'  It  was  rather  stiff,'  replied  Flood  ;  '  but 
that  would  account  for  it.  That  fellow  had 
picked  up  a  lot  of  information  about  you  at 
Cairo.  He  had  made  out  that  you  were  the 
son  of  an  English  "  my  lord,"  and,  as  you 
know,  fellows  of  his  type  always  imagine  an 
English  "  my  lord"  is  rolling  in  riches.' 

'And    I    presume,'    said    Cuxwold,    'he 
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acquainted  you  with   my  whereabouts   for 
a  consideration.' 

*  Ah,  yes,'  said  Flood,  laughing  ;  '  he 
sold  his  knowledge.  He  has  had,  I  fancy, 
as  many  trades  as  names,  and,  I  should 
say,  was  always  prepared  to  sell  the  inter 
ests  of  any  one  connected  with  him,  the 
moment  he  was  bid  money  for  it.' 

*And  how  did  you  leave  them  all  at 
Knightshayes  ?' 

*  They  were  all  very  well  when  I  left, 
but  in  a  deuce  of  a  state  about  you,  natur- 
ally. All  that  was  known  about  you  was 
that  you  were  "  missing  " — a  very  ominous 
word  to  have  opposite  your  name,  in  such 
fighting  as  you've  had  lately.' 

'  Well,  old  fellow,  it's  all  over  now  ;  but 
it  was  a  case  of  touch  and  zo.  I  was  lost 
in  the  desert,  had  come  to  the  end  of  my 
water,  was  dying  of  thirst,  and  insensible, 
when  the  Halawins  picked  me  up.  I 
never  suffered  such  agony  in  my  life,  I 
think,  and  I  fancy  a  very  few  hours  more 
would  have  settled  me.' 

*  Well,  Jack,  my  boy  ! '  exclaimed  the  irre- 
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presslble  Checquers,  as  he  ranged  up  along- 
side his  captain,  '  what  does  that  old  robber, 
Mohammed  Sebekh,  think  of  English  horses 
verszts  Arabs,  now  ?  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  the  match  very  much.' 

'  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  had,'  rejoined  Cux- 
wold.  '  I'd  give  a  good  deal  to  hear  how 
the  Sheikh  took  the  "  sell "  I  played  upon 
him.  It  was  a  ten-mile  match — five  out  and 
five  in;  and  when  he  slipped  round  the  turn- 
ing-post, I  came  straight  on,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  we  were  both  tearing  away  from 
each  other  in  opposite  directions.  I  daresay 
we  were  a  mile  apart  before  he  awoke  to  the 
trick  that  had  been  played  upon  him.' 

'  Ah !  And  then,  after  the  manner  of 
humanity,  I  should  be  afraid  he  swore 
fluently,'  remarked  Checquers.  'However, 
the  whole  game  is  played  out  here.  We 
were  too  late  to  save  Gordon,  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  make  out,  there's  nobody  else  left 
to  save.  The  Arabs  seem  to  have  finished 
off  all  the  Egyptian  garrisons,  and  we  are 
simply  clearing  out  of  Korti  as  quick  as  we 
can  do.      Can't   imagine  anybody  wanting 
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the  Soudan  myself,  more  especially  when 
its  present  possessors  are  disposed  to  fight 
for  it  as  they  have  done.' 

'  Yes,*  rejoined  Flood  ;  ^  we've  made  a 
pretty  hopeless  muddle  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness from  first  to  last ; '  and  then  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  doings  of  the  West 
Barkshire,  and  Jack  was  made  acquainted 
with  how  Dartree  had  got  The  Robber  in 
training  for  the  Wroxeter  Hunt  Steeple- 
chase, little  thinking  how  tragically  that  race 
was  destined  to  end  for  his  luckless  brother. 
And  then  Jack  asked  if  Flood  had  ever 
come  across  that  pretty  Miss  Bramton  ;  he 
was,  of  course,  aware  that  they  had  bought 
Temple  Rising.  Did  his  own  people  know 
anything  of  them  ? 

'  Know  anything  of  them,'  replied  Flood, 
laughing.  '  Fancy  your  noble  father  not 
knowing  a  man  within  a  few  miles  of  his 
house  who  owned  the  first  favourite  for  the 
Derby.  No,  joking  apart,  your  people  see 
a  good  bit  of  the  Bramtons.  A  strong 
flavour  of  the  shop  lingers  about  old  Bram- 
ton, but  he  is  hospitable  as  an  Arab.' 
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'  Oh!  come  now,  Alec,  none  of  your  chaff; 
I've  just  had  experience  of  their  hospitality! 

'  Well,'  replied  the  other,  laughing,  '  I 
don't  mean  that  exactly.  Old  Bramton  will 
give  you  of  the  best,  and  you  need  be  under 
no  fear  that  he'll  send  in  a  bill.  As  for  the 
daughters,  they  are  as  pretty,  ladylike  girls 
as  need  be.  Dartree  is  always  philandering 
about  the  elder  girl.  I  don't  suppose  he's 
in  earnest,  but  he  might  do  worse,  for  those 
girls,  I  should  think,  will  come  into  a  lot  of 
money  some  day.' 

The  conversation  here  dropped,  for,  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  thought  of  Zelne  shot 
across  Jack's  brain,  and  he  felt  ashamed  to 
evince  any  interest  in  another  so  immedi- 
ately after  parting  with  the  girl  who  had 
saved  his  life  and  given  him  her  love.  And 
then  he  recollected  her  letter  ;  he  was  free 
to  read  it  now.  But,  no  ;  he  would  wait 
till  he  was  alone.  He  had  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  it  would  be  better  there  should 
be  no  eyes  to  watch  his  face  when  he  per- 
used that  missive.  He  felt  that  he  should 
read  it  with  bitter  pangs  of  regret  that  he 
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had  so  ill  requited  her  for  the  gift  of  life 
that  she  had  restored  to  him.  True,  it  had 
been  hardly  his  fault  :  he  could  scarcely 
have  helped  it,  but,  nevertheless,  the  fact 
remained  that  he  had  stolen  his  preserver's 
love,  and  had  had  no  such  love  to  give  her 
in  return.  As  for  Checquers,  he  was  in  the 
highest  spirits  ;  he  not  only  was  extremely 
elated  at  having  contributed  to  the  success- 
ful escape  of  his  dearest  friend  and  cap- 
tain, but  he  was  also  endowed  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humour;  and  the  more  he  thought 
of  the  dignified  Sheikh — and  Mohammed 
Sebekh  had  impressed  the  graceless  Chec- 
quers rather  strongly  in  that  particular — 
"  finishing  artistically "  whilst  his  anta- 
gonist was  scudding  away  in  an  opposite 
direction,  the  more  uncontrollable  became 
that  young  gentleman's  peals  of  laughter. 

*  I  can  see  him  now  ! '  he  cried.  '  All 
these  Easterns  ride  with  deuced  short 
stirrups,  and  get  their  hands  up  and  their 
noses  down,  in  moments  of  excitement. 
I've  not  the  slightest  doubt  he  indulged 
in    demoniacal    whoops — they    always    do. 
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Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !  what  that  dignified 
chieftain's  face  must  have  been  Hke  when 
he  suddenly  discovered  that  his  adversary 
had  taken  a  different  view  of  the  winnine- 
post,  must  have  been  a  sight  for  Homeric 
laughter.  I  say.  Jack,'  he  continued,  '  I've 
never  told  you  what  you've  got  to  pay  for 
The  Mummer.  Ponsonby  set  five  hun- 
dred on  him,  but,  when  he  heard  what  he 
was  wanted  for,  said  if  he  pulled  through 
and  you  returned  him  sound  in  wind  and 
limb,  there  was  nothing  to  pay.  He  was 
only  too  glad  to  have  helped  a  friend  out 
of  a  scrape.' 

'  Very  good  of  him,'  replied  Cuxwold  ;  '  it 
shall  be  as  he  likes.  I'll  either  write  him 
a  cheque,  or  he  can  take  him  back.' 

'  Pooh ! '  replied  Checquers,  laughing. 
<  Why,  it's  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  on 
his  price.  A  horse  that  has  polished  off 
the  best  blood  in  the  Soudan,  and  left  the 
lightning  steeds  of  the  Halawins  as  if  they 
were  a  parcel  of  hacks,  has,  so  to  speak, 
improved  his  record.  I'll  tell  you  what,  old 
man,' continued  Checquers,  with  a  wink,  '  we 
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mig-ht  send  word  to  Mohammed  Sebekh, 
that  though  he  lost  five  thousand  on  the 
match,  he  can  have  The  Mummer  at  the 
same  figure,  if  he  hkes  ; '  and  once  more  Mr 
Checquers  burst  into  peals  of  laughter. 

'All  right,  my  boy,'  retorted  Jack  drily. 
*  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  take  the  mes- 
sage— rather  that  you  took  it  than  me, 
you  know.  I  have  some  idea  that  you 
would  not  find  Mohammed  good  to  jest 
with  on  the  subject.' 

*  Perhaps    not,    perhaps    not,'    said     Mr 
Checquers    demurely.      '  They   are    devils    - 
to  fight,  these  Arabs,  but  they've  no  idea 
of  fun.' 

With  this  and  similar  light  badinage  was 
the  way  into  Korti  beguiled.  The  ride  was 
nothing  to  the  entire  party,  with  two  excep- 
tions— Jack  and  his  horse.  The  Mummer 
was  very  leg- weary  before  they  reached  the 
lines,  and  the  ride  and  the  excitement  had 
told  a  bit  on  even  Jack  Cuxwold's  vigorous 
frame.  Once  arrived,  he  not  only  had  to 
report  himself  to  the  officer  commanding  in 
chief,  and  explain  the  mystery  of  the  miss- 
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ing  despatches,  but  further  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  lots  of  old  friends.  One 
way  and  the  other,  it  was  late  before  Jack 
found  himself  alone  in  the  tent  allotted  to 
him,  and  sat  down  to  smoke  a  final  pipe 
and  read  Zelne's  letter. 

*  When  you  open  up  this,'  it  ran,  *  you 
will  be  far  away,  and  we  shall  have  said 
good-bye  for  ever !  Well,  it  is  best  so — 
men  cannot  love  like  women.  With  us  it 
is  everything  ;  with  you  it  is  only  a  part  of 
your  life.  We  should  have  had  to  part 
soon  :  as  well  now  as  a  little  later.  What 
you  are  going  to  do  I  don't  know  exactly, 
but  I  know  every  turn  of  your  countenance, 
and  can  read  what  is  written  there.  I  feel 
that  this  race  is  a  mere  pretext,  and  that  you 
are  about  to  endeavour  to  trick  my  father  in 
some  way.  If  I  gave  but  a  hint  that  you 
dreamt  of  escaping,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible ;  but  I  could  not  betray  you  if  I  would. 
When  you  read  this,  the  risk  you  run  will 
be  over ;  and  you  do  run  some  risk,  for  the 
Halawins  are  not  wont  to  stay  their  hands 
when  their  blood  is  up,  nor  is  my  father  a 
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man  to  be  mocked  in  the  face  of  his  tribe. 
But  you  are  strong  and  you  are  brave,  and 
I  feel  you  will  succeed.  I  found  you,  and  I 
loved  you  from  the  first.  It  was  my  Kismet. 
I  shall  look  back  upon  it  as  a  sweet  dream 
all  my  life.  No,  I  do  not  regret  it.  I 
would  rather  have  lived  this  brief  delirium 
than  have  never  known  what  it  was  to 
have  really  loved.  Farewell  !  May  Allah 
bless  and  prosper  you  ;  and,  in  the  years 
to  come,  spare  a  thought  now  and  again 
for — Zelne.' 

There  was  a  queer  gurgle  in  Jack's  pipe 
as  he  finished,  and  the  tobacco  seemed  all 
to  have  gone  the  wrong  way.  He  thought 
sorrowfully  of  what  a  pretty  girl  she  was, 
and  howthe  probabilities  were  that  he  should 
never  set  eyes  on  her  again.  Better  indeed 
he  should  not,  as  he  was  forced  to  admit ; 
nothing  but  misery  could  come  of  it  to 
Zelne.  Poor  girl !  it  was  a  bad  find  for 
her  when  she  came  across  him  in  the  de- 
sert ;  she  would  have  done  better  to  have 
left  him  to  perish. 

Although  Jack  Cuxwold  naturally  takes 
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much  blame  to  himself  about  the  winning 
of  Zelne  s  heart,  I  think  that,  after  all,  he 
was  no  such  very  great  sinner  in  the  whole 
affair.  It  was  by  no  means  the  first  time 
that  the  prisoner  had  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  his  jailer's  daughter,  and  that  the 
captive  in  his  turn  had  proved  captor.  It 
is  very  natural.  Throw  a  young  man  and 
a  young  woman  together,  with  much  idle 
time  on  their  hands,  and  a  love  tale  is  sure 
to  come  of  it.  But  when  the  man  is  a 
good-looking  dragoon,  and  the  maiden  has 
the  hot,  passionate  blood  of  the  East  in  her 
veins,  the  fire  has  met  the  maize,  and  a 
speedy  conflagration  is  the  result.  It  was 
some  consolation  to  Jack  Cuxwold,  as  he 
threw  himself  on  his  bed,  to  know  that  he 
had  done  the  very  best  thing  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  namely,  that  he  had  ran 
away  from  a  great  temptation  ;  and,  as  Alec 
Flood  said  to  him,  when  years  after  he 
heard  the  story,  'Yes,  Jack,  you  might 
have  done  worse.  You  ran  away  from  a 
great  temptation  ;  yoit  might  have  ran 
away  with  it.' 


CHAPTER    VII. 

HOMEWARD    BOUND. 

That  the  fighting  was  all  over  in  the 
Soudan  was  clear  as  daylight,  at  all  events 
for  the  present.  With  the  death  of  Gordon, 
the  fall  of  Khartoum,  the  massacre  of  the 
last  Egyptian  garrison,  our  sole  reasons  for 
being  in  the  Soudan  came  to  an  end.  There 
was  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  make  moan 
for  our  dead,  and  to  count  up  the  bill  which 
our  vacillating  conduct  in  those  parts  had 
cost  us.  Unavailing  though  the  work  had 
been,  it  had  been  thoroughly  done,  and 
now  there  was  nought  left  the  desert  column 
but  to  make  its  way  back  to  Lower  Egypt 
as  quick  as  might  be. 

The  news  of  Jack  Cuxwold's  escape  from 
captivity  had  been  telegraphed  to  Knight- 
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shayes,wlth  the  welcome  intelligence  that  no 
ransom  had  been  required,  and  the  Lancer 
himself  was  thinking,  after  such  a  spell  of 
active  service,  whether  he  mieht  not  take 
advantage  of  the  present  lull  in  affairs,  and 
apply  for  leave  to  go  home  to  England. 
His  mind  is  speedily  made  up  on  that  point. 
He  and  Flood  have  once  more  got  down  to 
Cairo, and  are  located  at  Shepheard's  Hotel, 
when  a  telegram  is  placed  in  Jack's  hands, 
which,  with  the  exclamation  of  '  Good  God, 
how  terrible  ! '  he  hands  across  to  Alec. 

'Come  home  at  once,'  it  said.  'Much 
wanted.  Dartree  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse.      Come  quickly. — Anson.' 

'  It'll  half  kill  your  mother.  Jack,'  was 
Flood's  brief  comment.  '  She  fretted  her 
heart  well  nigh  out  about  you.  This  will 
be  a  terrible  shock  to  her.  Pull  yourself 
together,  old  man,  and  run  off  and  see  about 
leave  at  once.  They  are  sure  to  make  no 
trouble  about  that,  I  suppose.  I'll  pay  the 
bill,  take  passages,  and  see  our  traps  packed. 
If  we  look  sharp,  we  shall  just  catch  the 
next  steamer.' 
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Under  the  circumstances,  Jack  Cuxwold 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  three  months' 
leave,  and  twenty-four  hours  later  saw  him 
and  Flood  on  their  way  to  England.  They 
had  cabled  to  Lord  Ranksborow  before 
starting,  so  their  arrival  at  Knightshayes 
could  be  calculated  within  a  day  or  two. 
The  news  was  kept  no  secret,  and  in  due 
time  became  known  at  Temple  Rising. 
Although  all  communication  between  the 
two  houses  had  ceased,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Bramtons  were  not  still 
deeply  interested  in  the  great  sorrow  of 
their  neighbours.  Mr  Bramton,  although 
he  had  hardened  his  heart  and  said  that 
such  an  insult  as  the  dead  man's  speech 
was  not  to  be  forgiven,  and  could  not 
be  passed  over,  still  kept  his  lips  closed 
with  regard  to  his  rupture  with  the  Ranks- 
borows,  and  the  fact  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  two  families  was  even  unsuspected  in 
the  neighbourhood  generally.  The  Ranks- 
borow family  were  naturally  not  seen  in 
public  at  present,  and  therefore  there  was 
nothing  to  draw  people's  attention  to  the 
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sudden  cessation  of  the  intimacy  between 
themselves  and  the  Bramtons.  On  one 
thing  Mr  Bramton  and  his  daughter  Luc}^ 
were  thoroughly  in  accord  ;  they  would 
have  no  more  to  do  with  races  or  racing. 
Damocles  and  Lucifer  should  both  go  as 
soon  as  purchasers  could  be  found  for  them. 
Lucy  heard  the  news  of  Flood  and  the 
Honourable  Captain  Cuxwold  being  on 
their  way  to  England,  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  pain  and  pleasure.  Her  pulses  beat 
fast  at  the  idea  of  meeting  Jack  again,  and 
then  she  thoucrht  of  how  alike  their  destinies 
had  been.  Each  had  come  home  from  Cairo 
at  brief  notice,  in  consequence  of  the  awfully 
sudden  death  of  a  near  and  dear  relation. 
Would  he  rememiber  her?  She  sympathised 
with  him  in  his  trouble  now,  as  he  had 
sympathised  with  her  then.  How  kind  he 
had  been.  How  hard  he  had  striven  to  save 
her  from  all  such  worry  and  annoyance  as 
lay  in  his  power  ;  and  then  the  thought 
flashed  across  her,  that  between  them  now 
there  was  agreat  gulf  fixed.  No,  she  should 
never  even  see  him.     He  was  bound  to  side 
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with  his  family;  and  after  that  cruel  speech 
of  Lord  Dartree's,  it  was  impossible  for 
themselves  and  the  Ranksborows  tc  ever 
again  exchange  kindly  greetings.  Lord 
Dartree  !  Why  he  was  Lord  Dartree  now. 
And  then  Lucy  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
'Oh  why/  she  moaned,  'did  Uncle  Dick 
leave  me  these  dreadful  horses  ?  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  that,  all  this  would  never  have 
happened.  People  would  have  known  us 
as  we  are,  and  not  sought  our  acquaintance 
simply  because  we  owned  the  favourite  for 
the  Derby.'  Then  she  wondered  whether 
Mr  Flood  would  come  and  see  her,  so  in- 
timate as  he  was  with  all  the  Knightshayes 
family,  he  would  be  sure  to  side  with  them. 
Besides,  staying  there  as  he  would  be,  he 
could  not  very  well  call  at  Temple  Rising, 
after  what  had  happened.  No,  she  should 
never  meet  Jack  Cuxwold  again.  She  was 
sorry  for  that.  She  would  have  liked  to 
have  thanked  him  properly  for  all  his  kind- 
ness during  that  time  at  Cairo,  a  twelve- 
month ago.  And  then  the  blood  dyed  her 
cheeks  as   she   muttered   to  herself,   '  You 
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little  humbug,  you  know  no  man  ever  in- 
terested you  nearly  as  much  as  Jack  Cux- 
wold!'  And  as  she  murmured  his  name,  her 
cheeks  took  even  a  guiltier  tinge. 

To  Miss  Bramton  the  whole  business  had 
been  a  great  shock.  The  blow  to  her  pride 
and  vanity  had  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
unmistakably  severe.  Always  with  a  dis- 
position to  give  herself  airs,  Miss  Bramton 
had  of  late  established  herself  on  a  pedestal 
of  her  own  creating,  from  which  she  looked 
patronisingly  down  upon  her  sisters  who 
were  less  favoured  by  nature  and  fortune. 
She  had  rocked  herself  into  the  belief  that 
half  the  peerage  would  be  at  her  feet,  if  she 
chose  to  hold  up  her  finger,  and  the  awaking 
from  this  dream  of  self-adulation  had  been 
both  rude  and  abrupt.  Then,  again,  the 
tragic  ending  of  Lord  Dartree,  so  suddenly 
coming  on  the  top  of  it,  had  been  a  severe 
blow  to  her  nerves.  She  had  not  been  in 
love  with  him,  but  she  had  liked  him — ay, 
liked  him  so  well  as  to  have  made  up  her 
mind  to  marry  him.  Until  overhearing 
that  fatal  speech  in   the  supper-room,  Miss 
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Bramton  had  looked  upon  that  as  a  mere 
matter  of  time.  She  was  not  altogether 
unjustified  in  regarding  such  a  thing  as 
likely.  She  knew  she  was  an  heiress  ;  she 
knew  that  the  Earl  of  Ranksborow  was  an 
embarrassed  man,  and  the  amalgamation 
of  coronets  with  commerce  she  knew  was 
often  found  a  fittinor  solution  of  such  diffi- 
culties.  But  at  present  she  took  a  much 
humbler  view  of  her  beauty,  wealth,  and 
accomplishments.  In  these  days  of  her 
humiliation.  Miss  Bramton  considerably 
abated  her  pretensions,  and  was  far  less 
charv  of  the  smiles  that  she  bestowed  on 
Sir  Kenneth  Sandiman.  That  gentleman, 
although  not  very  demonstrative,  was  very 
genuinely  in  earnest.  A  passionate  lover 
he  could  not  be  called.  Perhaps  a  more 
cool,  calculating  man  never  essayed  to  get 
married.  He  was  the  sort  of  man  who  was 
certain  to  speak  to  the  father  in  the  first 
place ;  and  that  he  had  not  as  yet  inter- 
viewed Mr  Bramton  on  the  subject,  was 
due  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  he 
had  learnt  that  Miss  Lucy  had  acquired  an 
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extensive  heritage  from  her  uncle,  which  was 
hers  already  in  her  own  right,  in  addition  to 
what  she  might  eventually  expect  to  inherit 
from  her  father.  To  a  man  regarding  matri- 
mony from  Sir  Kenneth's  point  of  view,  this 
naturally  made  Lucy  a  more  eligible /<2r/z* 
than  her  sister,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
convinced  himself  that  he  had  no  chance 
with  Lucy,  and  this — in  the  outrageous  pride 
that  he  regarded  his  position  as  a  Scottish 
baronet — took  some  time  for  him  to  arrive 
at,  that  he  sat  down  in  regular  form  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  Miss  Bramton;  secondly,  Lord 
Dartree  had  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  Ma- 
tilda had  welcomed  his  attentions  so  favour- 
ably that  it  had  made  Sir  Kenneth  pause. 
Much  as  he  thought  of  his  own  status  in  the 
world,  he  was  not  in  the  least  blind  to  the 
superior  advantages  Lord  Dartee  could  con- 
fer. The  Earl  of  Ranksborow  might  be  a 
needy  peer,  but  then  he  was  simply  a  needy 
baronet.  As  regarded  personal  advantages, 
Sir  Kenneth  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
underrate  his  own.  He  was  a  tall,  good- 
looking  man,  about  forty — the  age  of   all 
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others  that  Sir  Kenneth,  in  his  phlegmatic 
nature,   deemed    the  fittest  for    a    man    to 
marry.      To  say  that  he  considered  himself 
*  a  most  superior  person,'  is  hardly  necessary 
— men  of  his  stamp  always  do  :  an  idea  not 
to  be  got  out  of  their  heads  by  any  amount 
of  demonstration  to  the  contrary — but  he 
was  far  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  not  to 
admit  that  though  that  would  be  the  view 
of  any  sensible  woman,  yet  women  were  not 
all  sensible,  and  he  had  known  them  prefer 
the  greener  wood,  with  its  light  and  frivol- 
ous shoots,  to  the  more  seasoned  tree,  and 
its  more  sombre  foliage.     But  now  this  latter 
impediment    had    been   removed  from   his 
path,  Sir  Kenneth  had  resolved  to  speak 
up  as  soon  as  he  decently  could  do  ;  and  as 
Lord  Dartree  had  been  really  nothing  to 
Miss  Bramton  but  an  admirer,   there  was 
no  reason  he  should  delay  his  explanation 
beyond  a  few  weeks. 

Lord  Ranksborow  had  laid  his  first-born 
in  his  grave,  and  now  sat  at  Knightshayes 
brooding  over  the  fire,  smoking  sullenly, 
thinking  of  the  ruin  hanging  over  him,  and 
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awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  sole  son  left  to 
him.  Till  the  awful  catastrophe  at  Wrox- 
eter,  he  had  no  idea  of  how  fond  he  was  of 
Dartree.  They  had  had  so  many  wrangles 
— quarrels  they  could  not  be  called — over 
financial  matters,  that  he  had  latterly  taught 
himself  to  believe  that  he  and  '  poor  Dart ' 
were  eood  friends  and  nothincr  more.  The 
dead  man's  cynical,  self-contained  nature 
had  naturally  contributed  much  to  this  be- 
lief. It  is  astonishing  how  often  that  mask 
of  cynicism  covers  a  shy  and  sensitive 
nature  ;  and  for  a  kindly  action,  or  help  in 
time  of  need,  look  to  the  most  cynical  of 
your  acquaintance  that  you  wot  of.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  the  deceased  Lord  Dartree 
was  quite  of  that  type,  but,  for  all  that,  he 
was  a  better-hearted  man  than  the  world 
generally  gave  him  credit  for,  that  brutal 
speech  in  the  Wroxeter  supper-room  being 
duly  taken  into  account.  As  Flood  had 
foreseen,  to  the  Countess  and  her  daughters 
the  shock  had  been  terrible.  Jack  might 
be  the  favourite  brother — and  Heaven  only 
knows    how  a  few  weeks    back    they  had 
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sorrowed  for  him — but  the  heir  of  the 
house  had  of  late  been  sojourning  under 
the  family  roof-tree  ;  and  had  he  not  gone 
forth  full  of  health  and  spirits,  exulting  in 
doing  battle  under  the  old  racing  banner 
of  his  people,  and  perished  in  the  fray  ? 

That  Mr  Bramton  is  resolute  in  his  in- 
tention of  not  running  Damocles  for  the 
Derby,  the  Earl  now  entertains  no  doubt. 
The  betting  at  Tattersall's  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  tell  him  that ;  the  whilom  favourite 
for  the  great  race  now  figuring  at  twenty 
to  one,  while,  to  Lord  Ranksborow's  as- 
tonishment, Lucifer  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  quotations.  Still  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  market  are  at  the  present 
moment  a  puzzle  to  most  racing  men,  as 
well  as  to  the  Earl.  The  sporting  papers 
announce  variously  that  Damocles  has  met 
with  an  accident — that  he  is  suffering  from 
that  scourge  of  the  training  stable,  influenza, 
differing  much  in  the  ailments  they  assign 
to  him.  On  one  point  only  do  they  concur, 
that  for  the  last  two  mornings  he  has  been 
absent  from  exercise,  and  that  the  opera- 
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tions  in  the  money  market  indicate  that 
Lucifer  is  Hkely  to  take  the  place  of  his 
stable  companion.  The  Earl  hardly  knows 
what  to  think  as  he  reads  these  varied  re- 
ports. At  first  he  made  no  doubt  but  that 
John  Bramton  had  carried  out  his  threat, 
and  had  either  made  arrangements  for  the 
sale  of  the  horse,  or  announced  publicly  that 
he  would  not  be  sent  to  Epsom.  But  now 
he  beean  to  wonder  whether  accident  mi^ht 
not  have  taken  the  whole  matter  out  of 
Bramton's  hands,  and  the  colt  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  some  one  of  the  many  vicissitudes 
of  training.  As  to  the  market,  it  puzzled 
the  most  astute  turf  speculators.  Damocles 
went  up  and  down  like  the  Funds  in  a  panic, 
— was  knocked  about  indeed  like  a  very 
shuttlecock.  No  sooner  was  he  driven  to 
20  to  I  than  Mr  Noel  and  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  ring,  not  given  to  throw  their 
money  away,  stepped  in  and  commenced 
backing  him,  with  the  result  of  rapidly  bring- 
ing him  back  to  about  half  that  price,  and 
yet  but  slightly  shaking  the  stability  of  his 
stable  companion.  ' 
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One  sporting  article  indeed  spoke  com- 
temptuously  of  him  as  a  '  book  horse,' — that 
is  to  say,  a  horse  whose  name  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  betting  for  mere  gambHng 
purposes,  and  to  serve  bookmakers  ;  one 
probably  never  even  intended  to  take  actual 
part  in  the  race.  Merrily  the  game  went 
on,  and  yet  even  those  taking  part  in  it,  and 
having,  as  they  thought,  special  knowledge 
of  their  own  concerning  Damocles,  were  not 
altogether  at  their  ease  about  it.  Mr  Noel, 
for  instance,  knows  that  his  design  has  been 
accomplished,  insomuch  as  something  has 
happened  to  the  horse  which  has  had  the 
desired  effect  of  shaking  his  status  in  the 
market  ;  but  then  he  does  not  know,  nor 
can  Mr  Napper  succeed  in  discovering  for 
him,  whether  Damocles  is  seriously  affected 
or  not.  The  boy  who  had  been  bribed  to 
draw  the  bolts  of  the  window,  had  been 
promptly  removed  from  the  charge  of  the 
colt.  Mr  Stubber  assigned  no  reason,  but 
gave  him  another  horse  to  take  care  of. 
Mr  Skinner,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  the  horse  is  all  right  as  far 
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as  health  is  concerned,  but  he  is  further 
aware  that  Mr  Bramton  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  part  with  him.  In  fact,  both  these 
shrewd  practitioners,  Mr  Noel  and  Mr 
Skinner,  feel  by  no  means  certain  whether 
those  who  back  Damocles,  or  those  who 
lay  against  him  for  the  big  race,  will  find 
they  have  burnt  their  fingers  by  the  end 
of  May 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

AT    KNIGHTSHAYES    ONCE    MORE. 

Down  the  Mediterranean  drives  the  Siivi- 
atra,  making  so  good  a  passage  that  even 
at  Malta  they  find  no  letters  awaiting  them, 
and  only  a  brief  telegraphic  message  de- 
scribing the  catastrophe  that  had  befallen 
them.  Three  or  four  lines  describe  how 
Lord  Dartree's  horse  seemed  to  get  the 
better  of  him  in  the  Wroxeter  Steeplechase, 
and  how,  at  a  stiff  fence,  horse  and  man  fell 
never  to  rise  again.  Death  must  have  been 
instantaneous,  as  neither  The  Robber  nor 
his  rider  ever  moved  more.  This  telegram 
is  not  from  Knightshayes,  but  is  in  the 
regular  Reuter's  tissue  received  at  Malta. 
'  It's    but    grim    consolation,'    said    Alec 
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Flood  ;  '  still,  such  as  it  is,  you  have  it. 
Poor  Dartree  seems  to  have  been  spared 
all  suffering/ 

'  Yes,'  replied  Jack  ;  '  not  even  in  the 
Soudan  could  he  have  found  a  speedier  or 
more  painless  death.' 

Jack  meditated  upon  a  good  many  things 
on  his  homeward  journey.  He  was  honestly 
and  most  sincerely  sorry  for  the  loss  of  his 
brother,  but  he  naturally  could  not  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  difference  that  it  made  in  his 
own  position.  Before  this,  he  had  been 
scrambling  along  as  a  captain  of  Lancers, 
with  an  allowance  of  four  or  five  hundred  a 
year  besides  his  pay.  Knightshayes  was 
never  likely  to  be  his,  nor  did  he  know  very 
much  of  the  financial  embarrassments  of  his 
father — a  needy  man  he  knew  he  was,  with  a 
faculty  for  spending  money,  only  to  be  out- 
Heroded  by  his  eldest  son.  What  those  two 
had  done  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  the 
property,  he  did  not  know,  but  he  had  a  dim 
foreboding  that  it  was  awfully  encumbered. 
There  was  no  mercenary  feeling  in  all  this  ; 
he  was  honestly  fond  of  the  place,  and  was 
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quite  as  much  distressed  about  the  possi- 
biHty  of  its  going  to  the  hammer,  after  the 
manner  of  Temple  Rising,  when  he  was 
only  Jack  Cuxwold,  as  he  is  now  that  he 
is  Lord  Dartree,  and  its  heir.  But  there  is 
one  thing  which  is  very  different.  Now,  he 
may  be  in  a  position  possibly  to  avert  it ; 
at  all  events,  he  could  claim  to  look  into 
things,  and  endeavour  to  assist  the  Earl  to 
stave  off  any  such  disaster  as  that. 

On  they  drive  through  the  dark  blue 
waters  till  the  Rock  looms  rugged  and 
grim  before  them.  '  They  roll  through  the 
Gut  of  Gibraltar,'  past  Cape  St  Vincent, 
and  then  stand  out  across  the  boisterous 
Bay.  That  angry  piece  of  water  happens 
to  be  in  good  humour,  and  they  run  across 
it  with  a  fair  wind  on  their  quarter. 

'  You  say  the  Bramtons  are  very  well 
received  in  Barkshire  ? '  said  Jack,  one 
evening  as  he  and  Flood  were  pacing  the 
deck,  enjoying  a  last  cigar  before  they 
turned  in. 

'Very,'  replied  Flood.  'He  is  a  litde 
queer  in  his  language,  as   I   told  you,   but 
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he  is  a  wealthy,  hospitable  man,  and  his 
daughters  are  very  pretty,  lady-like  girls; 
he  is  a  shrewd,  sharp,  useful  man  too  in  all 
matters  of  business,  full  of  "go"  and  energy. 
By  the  way,  poor  Dartree  used  to  flirt  rather 
heavily  with  the  eldest  girl.  Jim  Anson 
used  always  to  chaff  him,  and  tell  him  he 
had  better  go  in  seriously  for  the  business ; 
that  it  was  good  goods  ;  that  some  of  these 
days  the  Miss  Bramtons  would  come  into 
a  pot  of  money  between  them.' 

And  then  the  thought  shot  simultaneously 
through  both  men's  minds,  although  neither 
of  them  gave  utterance  to  it.  Jack  could 
not  help  the  thought,  if  it  would  have  been 
a  good  thing  for  poor  Dart  to  have  married 
one  of  those  sisters,  now  I  stand  in  his  place, 
it  would  be  an  equally  good  thing  for  me, 
to  say  nothing  of  my  being  already  half  in 
love  with  the  Miss  Bramton  I  met  in  Cairo. 

Jack  Cuxwold  had  no  intention  of  marry- 
ing for  money,  but  he  was  pretty  certain, 
from  what  he  knew  of  the  Earl's  affairs,  he 
most  distinctly  could  not  marry  without  it. 
It  behoved  him  to  marry,  in  order  that  there 
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might  be  a  continuity  of  the  direct  h'ne  of 
Cuxwolds,  and  that  such  marriage  must  be 
accompanied  by  money,  the  exigencies  of 
the  estate  made  compulsory. 

As  for  Alec  Flood,  he  knew  that  there 
was  no  chance  for  himself.  He  had  a  strong 
suspicion  that  Lucy  was  already  half  in  love 
with  Jack  Cuxwold,  and  with  a  rare  abne- 
gation of  self,  he  thought  that  if  the  dearest 
friend  he  had  and  the  one  girl  he  had  ever 
cared  about  showed  an  inclination  to  come 
together,  he  would  sooner  assist  than  thwart 
them.  Such  self-sacrifice  in  love  affairs  is 
not  in  accordance  with  human  nature,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Alec  Flood's 
is  no  such  heroic  immolation  all  the  same, 
as  he  had  already  convinced  himself  that 
his  own  chance  was  hopeless. 

*  Then  again,'  said  Flood,  after  a  long 
pause,  *  Barkshire  is  rather  proud  of  having 
the  owner  of  the  first  favourite  for  the  Derby 
amongst  her  children  ;  and  though,  as  poor 
Dart  used  to  say,  "  John  Bramton  doesn't 
know  a  race-horse  from  a  kangaroo,"  yet 
still  he  is  the  owner  of  Damocles,   and   I 
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suppose  the  success  of  that  horse  will  make 
an  immense  difference  to  your  father.' 

*  Yes,  I  believe  he  stands  to  win  some- 
thing colossal  on  it.' 

'  Dartree  told  me  himself  that  he  had 
backed  it  to  win  him  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  but  the  Earl  has  plunged  much 
more  heavily  than  that,'  continued  Flood. 

'  Well  he  stood  very  firm  at  the  top  of 
the  tree  the  last  betting  I  saw,'  said  Jack 
Cuxwold  musingly. 

He  was  thinking,  perhaps  a  great  coup 
of  this  kind  might  redeem  the  broad  lands 
of  Knightshayes. 

The  bay  is  crossed  at  last,  and  the  Sum- 
atra steams  up  channel,  passes  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  rounds  the  South  Foreland,  and  lays 
her  head  steadily  for  the  Thames.  A  little 
more  and  Flood  and  Cuxwold  have  be- 
stowed themselves  and  their  traps  in  the 
Gravesend  Railway,  and  are  being  whirled 
away  to  London.  At  one  of  the  stations 
they  temporarily  paused  at,  a  boy  walks 
down  the  train,  exclaiming  in  a  shrill 
voice, — 
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'  Papers,  papers  ;  here  ye  are,  morning 
papers.' 

'  Give  me  a  Telegraph^  cried  Jack. 

The  boy  handed  him  the  journal,  and 
the  train  whirls  on. 

Jack  opens  his  paper,  and  in  another 
few  minutes  exclaimed, — '  By  Jove  !  this 
looks  fishy  for  the  governor's  coitp'^  and,  so 
saying,  he  hands  the  paper  across  to  Flood, 
who,  under  the  head  of  '  Latest  betting  at 
Tattersall's,'  reads  the  ominous  words, 
'  20  to   I    Damocles  offered.' 

They  sped  rapidly  through  town.  The 
ever-useful  telegraph  had  given  notice  of 
their  coming,  and  the  carriage  was  waiting 
for  them  at  the  little  station,  about  two 
miles  from  Knightshayes,  which  the  com- 
pany had  made  principally  to  propitiate  the 
Earl  of  Ranksborow.  What  a  rush  there 
was,  on  the  part  of  the  women,  to  welcome 
Jack.  How  they  alternately  kissed  and 
cried  over  him.  It  was  not  so  long,  re- 
member, that  they  had  pictured  him  lying 
in  his  bloody  grave  'midst  the  desert  sands, 
and  the  Countess's  tears  mieht  well  tiow  as 
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she  thanked  God  that  one,  at  all  events, 
of  her  sons  had  been  spared  to  her.  For 
weeks  she  had  mourned  for  her  youngest 
boy,  nor  dared  trust  herself  to  hope,  even 
when  told  that,  until  positive  intelligence 
of  his  death  reached  them,  she  might  do  so. 
Then  no  sooner  was  she  assured  of  his 
safety,  than  she  went  out  to  one  of  the 
revels  of  the  county,  and  carried  home  her 
eldest  born  dead.  Flood  was  right.  The 
second  shock  on  the  top  of  the  first  had 
sorely  stricken  her,  and  Alec  was  grieved 
to  see  how  broken  she  looked  to  what  she 
had  been  when  he  had  parted  with  her  a 
few  weeks  back.  Still  there  was  a  flush  on 
her  face  to-night,  and  a  light  in  her  eyes, 
that  no  one  had  seen  since  Jack's  name  had 
figured  in  the  list  of  '  missing.'  Had  she 
not  got  her  boy  home  again  .^  And  would 
she  not  make  him  promise,  before  many 
days  were  over,  to  go  back  to  soldiering 
and  to  Egypt  no  more. 

That  had  been  debated  in  the  family 
councils  immediately  after  Dartree's  death. 
Jack  had  done  his  turn  of  hard  fighting  ; 
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there  was  a  cessation  of  all  operations  in 
the  Soudan,  if  not  for  good,  at  all  events 
or  the  present  ;  and,  as  their  only  son, 
it  had  been  determined  that  Jack  must  at 
once  assume  his  position  of  heir-apparent. 

Leaving  Jack  to  talk  with  his  mother  and 
sisters,  Flood  made  his  way  to  his  own 
room.  It  wanted  a  good  hour  to  the 
dinner-time  yet,  and,  sitting  down  in  an 
arm-chair  in  front  of  the  fire,  he  was  think- 
ing sadly  of  how  very  pale  and  worn  Lady 
Ranksborow  looked,  when  there  was  a  tap 
at  the  door,  which  was  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Earl. 

'  I  couldn't  help  coming  up  for  a  few 
minutes  to  tell  you,  my  dear  Alec,  how 
very  much  we  all  feel  indebted  to  you. 
Staunch  we  knew  you  were,  but  how 
tender  and  true,  I  don't  think  even  we 
guessed.' 

'  You're  making  much  of  little.  Jack 
managed  the  whole  thing  himself ;  and 
all  I  did  was  to  throw  away  two  hundred 
pounds  in  finding  out  where  he  was.' 

'  Throw  it  away!'  exclaimed  Lord  Ranks- 
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borow.  '  No  two  hundred  pounds  was 
ever  better  laid  out  in  this  world  than  that. 
If  we  hadn't  received  that  first  telegram  of 
yours,  and  so  known  that  Jack  was  com- 
paratively safe,  before  Dartree's  terrible 
accident,  I  think  the  Countess  would  have 
gone  clean  out  of  her  mind.  It  was  the 
one  thing  that  seemed  to  rouse  her  from 
her  stupor,  the  impressing  upon  her  that  if 
her  eldest  son  had  been  taken,  the  younger 
had  been  restored  to  her.' 

'  She  looks  dreadfully  changed,'  replied 
Alec.  *  I  knew,  the  minute  I  got  Anson's 
message,  that  it  would  be  an  awful  shock 
to  her  ;  but  we  must  hope  that,  now  she 
has  got  Jack  here  at  home  and  before  her 
eyes  again,  she  will  begin  to  get  over  it.' 

The  Earl  made  no  reply,  but  wrung  Alec's 
hand  silently,  and  then  left  the  room. 

To  say  that  they  were  a  cheerful  party  that 
night  at  Knightshayes  would  be  incorrect. 
The  shadow  of  their  great  loss  was  still  over 
the  house,  but  there  was  undoubtedly  far 
more  conversation  than  had  been  heard 
there  since  the  nieht  before  the  Wroxeter 
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ball.  The  young  ladies  were  very  curious 
about  their  brother's  adventures  in  the 
Soudan,  and  questioned  him  incessantly. 
And  Jack  really  had  a  wondrous  tale  to 
narrate.  The  Countess  said  little,  but  both 
she  and  Lord  Ranksborow  listened  with 
breathless  interest  to  Jack's  story  of  the 
desperate  fighting  down  at  Metammeh, — 
to  his  account  of  that  lonely  desert  ride, — 
how  he  was  utterly  lost  in  that  endless  sea 
of  sand,  and  lay  down  at  last  to  die  under 
the  shadow  of  a  rock, — how  he  was  rescued 
by  the  Halawin  Arabs.  And  very  hum- 
orous was  Jack  in  his  description  of  the 
Arabian  Front  de  Boeuf.  But  when  he 
told  the  story  of  his  match  with  Moham- 
med Sebekh,  which  ended  in  his  escape, 
the  Earl  fairly  laughed  outright,  and  even 
a  faint  smile  flitted  across  the  Countess's 
face.  More  than  once  in  the  smoking- 
room  that  evening  did  the  Earl  revert  to 
Jack's  match  with  Mohammed  Sebekh. 

*  Of  course,  I  don't  know  what  weights 
you  rode,  but  I  suppose  you  had  a  lot  in 
hand.' 
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'  Any  amount,'  said  Jack.  ^  As  for 
weights,  I  don't  suppose  there  was  very 
much  difference  between  us.  He  was  as 
near  my  height  as  may  be,  and  I  couldn't 
have  had  more  than  a  few  pounds  the  worst 
of  it.  With  his  handy  Arab,  he  would  have 
got  the  best  of  me  round  the  turning-post, 
but,  even  if  he  had  made  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
out  of  that,  I  should  have  caught  him  long 
before  he  reached  home.' 

'  Ah  !  I  wish  you  could  have  ridden  it 
out,'  remarked  the  Earl. 

*  With  five  thousand  depending  upon  my 
beating  the  Halawins  from  there  to  Korti, 
I  couldn't  afford  any  experiments,'  rejoined 
Jack,  laughing.  '  By  the  way,  father,  I'm 
afraid  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
own  prospects,  isn't  there  .^ ' 

'  Yes,'  replied  the  Earl.  '  I  stand  to  win 
an  immense  stake  on  Damocles,  and  no  one 
can  say  his  chance  looks  rosy  now.' 

"  What's  the  matter,'  inquired  his  son 
curtly.      '  Influenza,  hit  his  leg,  or  what.'*' 

'  What  has  happened  I  can't  exactly 
arrive  at,'  replied  Lord  Ranksborow,  'and. 
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what  is  more,  nobody  seems  able  to  ex- 
plain. A  week  ago,  and  I  thought  some 
casualty  had  happened  to  him,  but  his 
trainer  assures  me  there  is  nothing  wrone 
with  him.  Skinner  says  the  same,  and 
that  he  cannot  understand  the  meaning 
of  all  the  hostility  to  him.' 

'  What  does  his  owner  say  about  it  ? ' 
inquired  Jack. 

'  I  am  unfortunately  not  on  terms  with 
Mr  Bramton  at  present,  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  ask  him.' 

'  Not  on  terms  with  the  Bramtons  ! '  ex- 
claimed Flood  ;  '  why,  you  w^ere  the  best 
of  friends  when  I  left ;  what  on  earth  has 
happened  ? ' 

'  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story,'  returned 
the  Earl.  '  I  think  it  will  explain  to  you 
both  what  has  happened  to  Damocles.  It 
seems  that  at  the  end  of  the  Wroxeter  ball 
poor  Dartree  and  two  or  three  of  his  friends 
got  together  in  the  supper-room,  and  had 
another  bottle  or  two  of  champagne.  They 
began  chaffing  him  about  his  flirtation  with 
Miss  Bramton,  and  Dartree — who,  I  fancy, 
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had  drank  a  little  more  wine  than  was  pru- 
dent— repudiated  the  idea,  said  that  he  had 
no  serious  intentions,  but  that  Miss  Dry- 
goods  "did  very  well  to  amuse  himself 
with."  Unfortunately  this  was  overheard 
by  the  Miss  Bramtons.  That  it  made  the 
young  ladies  very  angry,  I  need  scarcely 
say.  It  was  a  stupid  observation,  and  in 
very  bad  taste.  They,  I  suppose,  told  their 
father,  and  he  was  furious.  He  came  to  me 
the  next  morning,  and  declared  he  would 
have  satisfaction  for  such  an  insult.  I  told 
him  that  although  the  days  for  that  sort  of 
thing  were  gone  by,  I  could  assure  him  that 
Dartree  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  meet 
him  on  that  point.  Blunder  the  first  on  my 
part.  Then  he  screamed  that  that  wasn't 
what  he  meant, — that  he  would  make  me 
pay  for  it.  Thinking  he  meant  that  he  had 
grounds  to  go  on  for  a  breach  of  promise 
against  Dartree,  I  said  that  was  a  mat- 
ter best  left  to  our  solicitors.  Blunder  the 
second  on  my  part,'  said  the  Earl,  whilst  a 
low  laugh  burst  from  Flood's  mouth  ;  '  then, 
frantic  with  passion,  he  let  the  cat  out  of 
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the  bag, — said  that  he  knew  I  stood  to  win 
an  enormous  stake  on  Damocles,  and  that 
the  colt  should  not  start  for  the  Derby. 
I  presume  he  has  told  some  of  his  friends 
so,  and  that  from  them  the  information  has 
reached  the  Ring.  What  do  you  think, 
Alec?' 

'  It  is  a  bad  business,'  replied  Flood, '  and 
it's  not  much  use  thinking  over  it  any 
more,  at  all  events  to-night.  John  Bram- 
ton  is  wonderfully  fond  and  proud  of  his 
daughters,  and  such  an  unlucky  speech 
as  that  would  be  difficult  to  gloss  over. 
Time  to  be  off  to  bed,  isn't  it?'  And 
with  that  the  trio  shook  hands  and  took 
up  their  bedroom  candlesticks. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

TOM    ROBBINS    GROWS    GARRULOUS. 

The  circumstance  now  attracting  consider- 
able attention  In  the  London  betting  world 
Is  the  extraordinary  duel  about  Damocles 
waged  between  Messrs  Noel  and  Skinner. 
No  sooner  did  the  colt  go  very  badly  In  the 
betting  market  than  Mr  Skinner  would  come 
in  to  the  rescue  and  offer  to  back  It  so  vigor- 
ously that  the  layers  drew  In  their  horns. 
But  no  sooner  did  Damocles  take  an  upward 
tendency  In  the  market,  than  nobody  seemed 
so  Inclined  to  lay  against  the  colt  as  Mr 
Skinner.  The  tactics  of  Noel  and  his  con- 
federates seemed  just  the  reverse  of  this. 
It  was  their  persistent  betting  against  Dam- 
ocles that  drove  the  colt  back  in  the  market, 
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and  threatened  to  drive  him  to  outside  odds. 
It  was  Mr  Skinner's  support  that  rescued 
him  from  that  fataHtyj  and  gave  him  once 
more  an  upward  tendency.     Then  Mr  Noel 
and  his  confederates  tried  to  back  the  horse, 
and   were    immediately  confronted  by  Mr 
Skinner,  then,  apparently,  resolved  to  lay 
freely.     The  result,  of  course,  of  this  game 
of  see-saw  was  that  neither  party  was  doing 
much   in  the  way  of  business.      Mr  Noel 
succeeded  in  his  object,  but,  with  all  that, 
thanks  to  the  irrepressible  Skinner,  he  could 
neither  back  him  nor  lay  against  him  satis- 
factorily.     No  sooner  had  he  got  the  horse 
to  the  price  he  wanted,  than   Mr  Skinner 
stepped  in,  and  began  to  appropriate   the 
long  odds,  while  no  sooner  had  the  horse, 
in  consequence,  ascended  some  points  in  the 
betting,  than  Mr  Skinner  persistently  laid 
against  him.      Neither  party  could  benefit 
themselves  much  by  these  transactions,  as 
the  sum  they  backed  him  to  win  one  day 
they  laid  against  him  the  next.     There  was 
an  antipathy  between  the  two  men.      Mr 
Noel  had  more  than  once  interfered  with 
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Skinner's  working  of  a  commission,  and  the 
latter  worthy  was  now  only  paying  him  off 
in  his  own  coin.  He  knew  of  what  had  hap- 
pened at  Newmarket, — how  the  window  of 
the  box  of  Damocles  had  been  designedly 
opened.  It  was  clear,  to  a  practised  hand 
like  himself,  that  Noel  desired  to  back  that 
colt  for  the  Derby.  He  did  not  exactly 
know  why, — he  could  not  be  quite  sure 
that  Noel  was  connected  with  that  open 
window,  which  had  driven  Damocles  from 
his  pride  of  place  in  the  market  in  the 
first  instance,  but  back  Damocles  to  any  ex- 
tent Mr  Skinner  determined  his  antagonist 
should  not,  and  the  result  of  all  the  fencing 
between  these  past  masters  was  that,  in 
spite  of  the  horse  being  apparently  driven 
to  an  outside  price,  it  was  quite  impossible, 
at  even  half  his  nominal  quotation,  to  back 
him  to  any  extent.  Mr  Noel  was  horribly 
disgusted  at  the  result  of  all  his  clever 
manoeuvring.  He  cursed  his  adversary  by 
all  the  oaths  in  his  vocabulary,  and,  when 
thwarted,  he  was  much  gifted  in  powers  of 
malediction.     As    for    Skinner,  he    simply 
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persistently  blocked  his  antagonist's  game, 
saying  to  himself  he  must  show  his  hand  at 
last.     Stubber,  In  the  meantime,  goes  about 
with  a  face  as  long  as  If  his  pet  charge  had 
met  with  the  fate  that  the  market  Indicated. 
It   is  no  use  the  horse-watchers  at  New- 
market reporting  that  Damocles  is  going 
well  and  strong,   the  general  public    have 
taken    fright,   and    show  no  disposition  to 
accept  any  price  about  him  ;  Indeed,  If  it 
was  not  for  the  support  of  Skinner,  and  a 
few  of  his  brethren,  having  much  confidence 
in    the    commissioner's    shrewdness,    Noel 
would  have  the  game  entirely  in  his  own 
hands.      But  there  Is  another  man  who  is 
Infinitely  surprised  at  the  state  of  affairs.    Mr 
Bramton    twelve   months   a^o  would  have 
as  soon  thought  of  reading  the  'sporting  in- 
telligence '  In  the  daily  papers  as  studying 
Milton  or  Shakespeare.      Now  he  glances 
at  It  pretty  regularly,  and  is  much  puzzled 
at  the  extraordinary  fluctuation  of  Damocles 
in  the  market.      He  certainly  has  written  to 
Stubber  to  say  that  he  thinks  he  shall  sell 
the  colt  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity, 
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bat  he  deems,  and  very  fairly,  that  the 
trainer  would  not  publish  this  intention  to 
the  world.  He  has  told  Lord  Ranksborow, 
in  his  wrath,  also  pretty  much  the  same 
thing,  but  he  still  can't  believe  that  such 
confidences  as  these  could  affect  the  price 
list  of  the  turf.  He  did  not  comprehend  how 
in  these  days  a  racing  man's  intentions  with 
regard  to  his  horses,  even  if  whispered,  are 
flashed  through  the  land.  Still,  in  this  case, 
it  was  not  so  ;  the  downfall  of  Damocles  was 
due  to  the  machinations  of  Noel,  and  his 
inscrutable  vacillations  in  the  betting  were 
owino^  to  the  singular  antagonism  oroine  on 
between  that  gentleman  and  Skinner. 

Before  he  had  been  at  home  a  couple  of 
days,  Jack  Cuxwold  had  a  long  talk  with 
his  father  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
property,  and  found  his  worst  anticipations 
realised.  The  Earl  told  him  frankly  that 
the  encumbrances  were  such  that,  unless  a 
large  sum  was  raised  to  meet  them,  fore- 
closure on  the  bulk  of  the  mortgages  on  the 
estate  would  become  pretty  well  a  certainty 
in  the  autumn.      '  Dartrce  and    I,'  he  con- 
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tinued,  '  had  a  lonor  talk  over  it,  and  had 
finally  settled  that  unless  something  turned 
up  to  save  us,  we  must  cut  the  entail,  and 
sell  quite  half  the  estate.  It  would  pro- 
bably enable  us  to  save  Knightshayes  and 
all  the  land  immediately  surrounding.  It 
is  a  terrible  thing,  Jack,  to  think  that 
you  should  eventually  succeed  to  such  a 
shrunken  kingdom,  but  your  grandfather 
dipped  it  a  bit,  I  a  good  deal  more,  and 
poor  Dart  didn't  mend  matters  ;  however, 
it's  no  good  crying  over  spilt  milk.' 

In  this  the  noble  Earl  was  most  assuredly 
right,  more  especially  when  the  milk  has 
been  spilt  at  somebody  else's  expense. 

Then  Jack  took  counsel  with  Flood,  and 
talked  matters  over  with  him. 

'  It's  worse  even  than  I  thought.  Alec. 
There's  not  only  all  the  encumbrances  on 
the  property,  but  Dartree  has  left  a  stiffish 
crop  of  debts,  which  have  got  to  be  paid 
somehow.  It  grieves  me  bitterly  to  think 
of  the  old  place  going  out  of  the  family. 
Even  if  we  succeed  in  saving  Knightshayes, 
the  lands  left  to  us  will  be  very  limited.' 
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*  It's  a  thousand  pities  your  father  has 
quarrelled  with  John  Bramton.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Jack  ;  '  next  month  might 
have  put  things  straight  for  us  ;  but  I  sup- 
pose there's  no  chance  of  that  breach  being 
healed  ? ' 

'  I  am  afraid  not.  Bramton  is  a  man 
who  can  stand  a  good-humoured  laugh  at 
his  own  peculiarities.  But  Dartree,  you  see, 
hit  him  upon  his  most  sensitive  point — his 
daughters.  He  is  extremely  proud  of  those 
two  girls,  and  he  has  a  right  to  be.  To 
ridicule  them  would  be  to  incur  all  his 
enmity  ;  and  I  don't  know  but  Bramton 
gives  me  the  idea  of  a  man  who  could  be 
pretty  relentless  in  his  wrath. 

*  Ah,  well  !  I  suppose  it's  no  use  think- 
ing anything  more  about  it.  Those  things 
very  rarely  come  off,  when  there's  nothing 
else  can  save  you.  Otherwise,  looking  over 
the  returns  of  last  year's  racing,  as  I  was 
doing  this  morning  in  the  governor's  den, 
it  does  look  as  if,  fit  and  well,  nothing  could 
beat  Damocles  at  Epsom.' 

'  I'm    not    much     of   a   judge,'    rejoined 
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Flood,  '  but  he  certainly  won  last  year  at 
Newmarket  very  easily.' 

'  Poor  Dart  !  He  was  always  the  same. 
Chaff  with  him  always  turned  into  sar- 
casm.' 

The  conversation  here  dropped  ;  and 
although  Alec  Flood  turned  the  whole 
business  anxiously  over  in  his  brain,  he 
could  not  see  how  such  a  quarrel  as  this 
was  to  be  healed.  That  there  is  no  worse 
man  to  have  connection  with  in  business 
or  other  designs  than  a  coward  with  a 
weakness  for  the  wine-cup,  the  great  Mr 
Noel  was  shortly  destined  to  discover.  A 
pretty  good  judge  of  human  nature,  he 
made  very  little  mistake  about  choosing 
his  own  instruments,  but  he  could  not 
occasionally  depend  upon  his  subordinates 
acting  with  equal  discretion.  His  nephew, 
Mr  Napper,  for  instance,  was  a  man  he 
could  thoroughly  trust — keen,  sharp,  and 
unscrupulous,  and  one  who,  in  a  witness- 
box,  would  defy  cross-examination,  with 
eyes  and  ears  ever  on  the  alert.  Mr  Noel 
could  hardly  have  selected  any  one   more 
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suited  to  keep  him  informed  of  what  was 
doing  at  Newmarket  than  his  nephew  ;  but 
if,  later  on,  it  should   prove  necessary   to 
frighten   Mr  Bramton  into  starting  Damo- 
cles, then  Tom  Robbins  would  have  to  be 
put  forward  as  prepared  to  claim   Richard 
Bramton's  property,  because  the  conditions 
of  the  will   had   not  been    complied  with. 
Mr    Napper    had    already    expressed    his 
opinion  that  there   was  no  real   case,  and 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  success  unless 
Mr  Bramton  was  a  weak-minded,  nervous 
man.      Unfortunately,  Mr  Napper  thought 
it  expedient  to  point  out  to  John   Robbins 
that  if  this  rumour  that  Damocles  was  not 
going  to  start  should  prove  true,  it  would 
be  worth  his   (Robbins)  while  to  threaten 
Mr  Bramton  with  an  action  at  law  for  the 
recovery  of  the  property. 

'  Not  a  bit  of  use  your  going  into  Court, 
you  know,  Tom  ;  but  it's  just  possible  you 
might  wring  a  bit  of  money  out  of  him  by 
way  of  compromise.' 

Mr  Napper  had  thought  it  expedient  to 
prepare  Tom  Robbins  for  the  part  he  might 
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have  to  play.  He  ought  to  have  known 
better  ;  he  might  have  known  that  a  vain- 
glorious braggart  like  Robbins  would  be  cer- 
tain to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  the  first 
time  his  tongue  was  loosed  by  drink,  and 
that  was  not  likely  to  be  very  long  in  hap- 
pening. Sure  enough,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, Mr  Robbins,  after  his  third  tumbler 
of  '  hot  Scotch,'  might  have  been  heard 
holding  forth  in  the  bar-parlour  of  a  very 
second-rate  hostelry  at  Newmarket : — 

*  Damocles,  I  tell  you,'  he  says.  '  Don't 
you  believe  in  anything  else  ;  there's  no- 
thing the  matter  with  Damocles ;  he'll 
start,  and  win  the  Derby  right  enough, 
you  take  my  word  for  it.  It  isn't  what  old 
Bramton  likes — he's  got  to  do  it,  mind  you. 
He  !  pooh !  he's  only  the  nominal  owner 
of  those  horses.  There's  a  deal  cleverer 
chaps  than  him  pulling  the  strings.' 

'  Who  are  they,  Tom  .^  Tell  us  ! '  ex- 
claimed one  of  his  convives. 

'  No,  no,  my  beauty,'  rejoined  Tom,  with 
drunken  gravity ;  '  you  don't  draw  me. 
There's  secrets  in  all  stables.      It  wouldn't 
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astonish  you  to  know  who  was  the  real  owner 
of  Damocles.  Oh  no,  not  at  all ;  you'd  never 
guess  it,  so  don't  try.  But  mind  what  I  tell 
you,  you  back  Damocles,  and  nothing  else,' 
and  with  a  wink  of  preternatural  solemnity, 
Tom  Robbins  reeled  out  into  the  nieht  air. 

A  rumour  of  this  sort  soon  gathers 
strength,  and  though  his  hearers,  in  the 
first  instance,  regarded  it  as  merely  the  idle 
vapourings  of  a  drunken  man,  yet  they 
mentioned  it  to  various  acquaintances, 
and  so  the  rumour  got  about,  while  the 
source  from  which  it  emanated  became  lost 
sight  of.  It  wasn't  long  before  it  reached 
the  ears  of  Mr  Stubber,  and  the  trainer's 
surprise  and  disbelief  was  unbounded. 

'  Rubbish  ! '  he  said.  '  It  has  never  been 
questioned  before,  and  there  is  nothing  un- 
likely in  Dick  Bramton  leaving  all  his  pro- 
perty and  horses  to  this  brother.  If  an)-- 
body  had  had  a  right  to  pull  the  strings,  I 
should  have  heard  of  it  last  year.  Mr  John 
Bramton  don't  know  anythinij  about  racincr, 
and  he  left  it  to  me  to  run  the  horses  when 
and  where  I  thought  best.     If  anybody  had 
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had  a  right  to  interfere,  they  would  have 
done  it.  I  haven't  been  a  trainer  for  close 
upon  thirty  years  without  knowing  that.' 

Very  troubled,  indeed,  was  Mr  Stubber 
about  his  charges  at  this  time.  He  had  two 
rattling  good  three-year-olds,  doing  just  as 
well  as  the  most  exacting  trainer  could  wish. 
Damocles  had  proved  himself  the  best  two- 
year-old  of  his  year,  and  Stubber  knew^  that 
Lucifer  was  but  a  very  few  pounds  behind 
his  stable  companion.  Here  was  such  a 
chance  to  sweep  the  board  of  all  the  great 
three-year-old  prizes  as  seldom  falls  to  the 
lot  of  man.  And  here  was  Mr  John  Bram- 
ton  who  apparently  regarded  the  winning  of 
the  Derby  as  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 
Stubber  had  trained  for  many  varieties  of 
racing  men,  but  only  once  in  his  experience 
had  he  had  an  employer  who  had  dreamt  of 
foregoing  that  glory.  And  to  this  day  the 
trainer  spoke  of  that  man  with  loathing.  It 
was  the  one  time  in  Stubber's  career  that  he 
had  held  the  key  of  the  situation,  the  king 
card,  and  a  colt  who  indubitably  could 
have  won  the  Blue  Ribbon  had  been  in  his 
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stables.  And  then  the  cynical,  money- 
loving  owner  had  said,  '  Damn  the  Derby, 
Stubber.  I  shall  win  ever  so  much  more  if 
I  keep  him  for  the  Cambridgeshire.'  And 
he  did.  To  this  hour,  the  Ring  remembered 
Mr  Stubber's  outsider  for  that  big  handicap, 
who  had  won  with  heaven  knows  how  much 
in  hand,  and  nearly  broke  them.  So  be- 
wildered is  the  trainer  at  the  present  time, 
that  his  sole  reliance  is  placed  upon  Skin- 
ner. The  trusty  commissioner  has  not 
been  down  to  Newmarket  since,  and  has 
written  to  say  that  he  is  quite  certain  that 
the  attempt  to  meddle  with  Damocles  was 
due  to  the  instigation  of  Mr  Noel. 

'Whatever  was  intended,'  he  wrote,  'it 
is  evident  from  what  you  say,  that  they  did 
no  more  than  open  the  window  ;  and  how 
Mr  Noel  meant  to  profit  by  it,  I,  of  course, 
can't  be  sure  at  present.  I  should  say  he 
simply  seems  desirous  of  backing  Damocles 
— a  thing  that,  thanks  to  me,  he  finds  at 
present  difficult  to  accomplish  to  any  extent.' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  his  perplexity 
Mr  Stubber  speedily  made  the  commissioner 
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acquainted  with  the  rumour  that  was  now 
current    at    Newmarket.       Skinner    was   a 
man  who,  in  business,  never  pooh-poohed 
rumours.      He  at  once  set  to  work  to  test 
them  to  the  extent  of  his  abiHty,  and  after 
'a  few  minutes'  cogitation,  he  came  to  the 
same    conclusion    as    Mr    Napper,    that    it 
would  be  worth  while  to  spend  a  shilling  at 
Somerset  House  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
Richard  Bramton's  will.     If  the  horses  had 
not  been  left  to  John  Bramton,  it  would  be 
clearly  stated   in   that   document  to  whom 
they  had  been  bequeathed.    When  the  com- 
missioner had  perused  Richard   Bramton's 
last  testament,  although  not  a  little  surprised, 
he  did  not  see  that  it  made  much  difference  in 
the  situation.      That  they  were  Miss  Lucy's 
horses,   instead  of  her  father's,   was   small 
matter.     And  though  Richard  Bramton  ap- 
parently desired  they  should  be  run  through 
their  engagements,  it  did  not  strike  him  as 
at  all  obligatory.      However,  he  should  be 
down  at  Newmarket  in  a  few  days,  in  the 
regular  course  of  business,  and  then  he  would 
have  a  talk  with  Stubber  over  the  affair. 


CHAPTER    X. 

SEMI-BOYCOTTING    OF    BRAMTON. 

Mr  Bramton  is  very  much  disgusted  with 
the  turn  things  have  taken.  He  could 
not  have  beHeved  that  the  neighbourhood 
would  have  taken  the  part  of  Lord  Ranks- 
borow  so  promptly  and  so  generally  in 
their  quarrel.  He  did  not  quote  Burns, 
and  exclaim, 

'  Do  you  see  yon  birkie  ca'ed  a  lord  ! ' 
for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons — he  had 
never  read  Burns,  but  he  raged  against  the 
aristocracy  generally,   and  was   filled  with 
the  feeling  that 

'  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that.' 
It  was  monstrous,  it  was  outrageous.    Was 
a  man,  by  virtue  of  his  birth,  privileged  to 
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insult  his  fellow,  and  because  that  other, 
prompted  by  the  passions  common  to 
humanity,  resented  it,  were  all  the  com- 
munity to  take  part  against  him  ?  Yet 
John  Bramton  could  not  disguise  from  him- 
self that  the  genial  greetings  of  a  week 
or  two  back  had  been  in  more  cases  than 
one  exchanged  for  a  chilly  salute.  Nobody 
inquired  now  after  the  health  of  Damocles, 
and  John  Bramton,  who  was  shrewd  enough, 
was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  fact  that  his 
world  looked  askance  upon  him. 

On  one  point,  however,  he  was  much 
mistaken.  That  he  was  being  looked  coldly 
upon  in  that  sporting  county  was  un- 
doubtedly true,  but  he  was  all  wrong  about 
the  cause.  Men  were  not  treatinor  him 
coolly  on  account  of  his  quarrel  with  Lord 
Ranksborow,  for  truth  to  tell  that  was  a 
thing  unknown.  Here  and  there  it  might 
be  barely  suspected,  but  this  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  indignation  of  the  people  of 
Barkshire.  No,  Damocles  was  the  reason. 
Barkshire  had  been  excessively  proud  of 
claiming  the  owner  of  the  first  favourite  for 
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the  Derby — the  best  horse  of  his  year,  as 
they  all  vowed — as  one  of  themselves.  Most 
of  them  had  got  a  modest  bet  upon  the  race. 
Then  came  the  revulsion  in  the  betting 
market,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  he  had 
broken  down.  Then  came  the  sinister 
report  that  that  was  all  moonshine — the 
horse  was  as  well  as  ever  he  had  been  in 
his  life  ;  that  the  real  cause  of  his  retro- 
orression  in  the  bettincr  was  that  his  owner 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  him.  On  the 
first  blush  West  Barkshire  declined  to 
believe  it.  Communication  between  the 
metropolis  and  the  country  in  these  days 
is  both  rapid  and  regular.  Before  the  week 
was  out,  the  turpitude  of  the  master  of 
Temple  Rising  was  confirmed,  and  then 
contemptuous  indignation  took  the  place  of 
sneaking  admiration  ;  and  the  belief  that 
John  Bramton  was  at  heart  a  sportsman, 
was  scattered  to  the  winds.  He  is  in  the 
like  position  of  the  man  who,  as  tradition 
tells  us,  set  up  as  a  squire  in  a  hunting 
county,  and  inaugurated  his  reign  by  shoot- 
ing a  fox  !     West  Barkshire  regarded  John 
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Bramton's  conduct  in  a  somewhat  similar 
light. 

In  his  resentment,  Bramton  utterly  for- 
got the  Earl's  warning  that  this  would  pro- 
bably occur,  if  he  disposed  of  Damocles 
injudiciously.  His  sole  feeling  now,  as 
Lucy's,  was  to  get  rid  of  the  horses  as  soon 
as  they  possibly  could.  He  had  broken  off 
all  negotiations  with  Mr  Noel  and  that  little 
syndicate  of  bookmakers  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  but  he  had  written  again  to  a 
wealthy  young  man  who  had  only  made  his 
appearance  on  the  turf  a  year  or  two  pre- 
viously, to  tell  him  that  if  he  chose  to  renew 
the  offer  made  some  five  months  ago  for 
Damocles,  he,  Mr  Bramton,  was  disposed 
to  deal,  and  to  that  letter  John  Bramton 
had  as  yet  received  no  reply.  The  reason 
was  simple.  Mr  Verreker,  the  gentleman 
in  question,  had  been  wintering  in  Algeria, 
and  had  not  as  yet  returned.  This,  how- 
ever, Bramton  was  not  aware  of,  and  that 
he  received  no  answer  to  his  letter  troubled 
him  not  a  little.  Still,  such  was  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  ways  of  the  turf,  that  he  had 
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actually  supposed  that  Mr  Verreker,  pro- 
viding he  was  given  a  handsome  offset  in 
reduction  of  price,  would  submit  to  the  con- 
dition that  Damocles  should  not  start  for 
the  Derby.  John  Bramton  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  entering  into  a  sportsman's  am- 
bitions. To  him,  racing  seemed  simply  a 
matter  of  money,  but  that  Mr  Verreker's 
chief  object  in  bidding  a  long  price  for  the 
horse  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  win- 
ning that  great  prize  of  the  turf  in  the  eyes 
of  all  racing  men,  and  which  many  of  them, 
after  a  lifetime  spent  in  the  pastime,  never 
succeed  in  carrying  off,  was  a  thing  beyond 
John  Bramton's  comprehension.  There  is 
no  certainty  in  anything,  more  especially  in 
racing,  and  if  there  was  a  certain  pecuniary 
solatiiuii  allowed  as  a  set-off  against  the 
possibility  of  winning  the  Derby  stakes, 
he  could  not  conceive  Mr  Verreker  hav- 
ing any  objection  to  the  condition  that 
Damocles  should  not  start. 

John  Bramton,  though  a  good-natured 
man,  was  an  obstinate  one  ;  he  moreover 
particularly  plumed  himself  in  being  a  man 
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of  his  word,  which  meant,  that,  having  once 
said  a  thing,  he  doggedly  adhered  to  it.  He 
had  told  Lord  Ranksborow  that  Damocles 
should  not  start  for  the  Derby,  and  he  was 
determined  to  keep  his  word. 

Mr  Bramton  wondered  at  times  whether 
the  neighbours  knew  the  real  truth  about 
his  quarrel  with  the  Ranksborow  family, 
whether  they  had  got  hold  of  some  garbled 
story  concerning  it,  or  whether  they  really 
were  aware  of  the  shameful  way  in  which 
the  late  Lord  Dartree  had  spoken  in  the 
supper-room  at  Wroxeter.  If  they  were 
really  aware  of  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
then  he  could  only  say  they  were  a  parcel  of 
chicken-hearted  minions — very  pleased  with 
this  phrase  was  Mr  Bramton — a  memory 
of  a  bygone  Surrey  melodrama — bending 
before  the  ereat  aristocrat  of  their  neio^h- 
bourhood,  and  after  his  second  glass  of  port 
wine  Mr  Bramton  vowed  that  he  was  made 
of  sterner  stuff,  and  would  have  satisfaction 
in  some  shape  for  such  an  outrage  as  that 
'  from  any  dook  in  the  peerage,  let  alone  an 
eaid!'    Then  Mr  Bramton  would  exceed  to 
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the  extent  of  another  glass  or  so  of  port, 
and  finally  fall  asleep  In  the  drawing-room, 
in  a  most  defiant  frame  of  mind  with  regard 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Royal  Family, 
and  all  the  powers  that  be.  The  good 
man's  worries,  too,  increased  day  by  day. 
It  was  becoming  an  open  question  whether 
he  would  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  colt 
before  the  end  of  May,  and  under  those 
circumstances  the  odium  of  Damocles  not 
running  at  Epsom  must  fall  upon  him. 
Lord  Ranksborow's  prophecy  now  recurred 
to  him,  and  he  could  not  but  see  that  Mr 
Verreker  or  anybody  else  might  well  hesi- 
tate about  bidding  for  a  colt  with  such  a 
distasteful  condition  attached  to  its  pur- 
chase. Mr  Stubber  also,  he  could  see,  was 
extremely  disgusted  at  the  idea  of  his  charge 
not  being  started  at  Epsom,  and  yet  it  never 
occurred  to  John  Bramton  to  change  his  re- 
solution, any  more  than  it  did  that  the 
extreme  coolness  with  which  he  was  now 
treated  by  his  neighbours,  was  the  result  of 
his  unsportsman-like  turpitude.  With  the 
ladies,    it   was,    of   course,    very   dilTcrent. 
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Such  a  breach  of  turf  etiquette  would  not 
affect  them,  nor,  in  the  main,  could  they  be 
brought  to  understand  it.  Women,  as  a 
rule,  don't  understand  much  about  racing. 
They  enjoy  it  in  the  summer  as  a  pleasant 
outing,  and,  when  present,  are  delighted  if 
the  gay  jacket  which  carries  their  fortunes 
proves  successful  ;  but,  of  course,  there  are 
exceptions  to  this,  and  the  Ladies  Cuxwold 
were  amongst  them.  Lady  Jane  and  Lady 
Emily  were  very  angry  indeed  upon  hear- 
ing of  John  Bramton's  intentions  regarding 
Damocles.  They  knew  that  their  father 
stood  to  win  a  very  large  stake  upon  that 
horse,  that  there  had  been  a  quarrel  between 
him  and  Mr  Bramton  on  the  morning  after 
the  Wroxeter  ball,  and  that  the  latter  in  his 
aneer  had  declared  his  colt  should  not  run 
at  Epsom.  Of  the  particulars  of  the  quarrel 
they  were  utterly  ignorant.  The  Earl  had 
told  the  whole  story  to  his  wife,  and  they 
had  decided  the  affair  had  better  be  kept 
to  themselves.  Jack's  arrival  had  so  far 
changed  this,  in  so  much  as  he  and  Flood 
were  now  also  acquainted  with  the  real  state 
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of  the  case,  and  Jack  had  already  decided 
that  any  approach  to  the  Bramtons  on  his 
part  was  impossible,  whilst  Flood  felt  not 
only  would  interference  on  his  part  be  ex- 
cessively awkward,  but,  in  all  probability, 
useless.  Had  things  been  as  they  were 
when  he  had  left  for  Cairo,  it  would  have 
been  pleasant  to  canter  over  to  Temple 
Rising  and  announce  that  he  had  brought 
the  lost  sheep  home  again,  to  have  re- 
counted the  story  of  Jack's  escape  from 
the  Halawins,  and  to  tell  Lucy  that  for 
the  account  of  this  nineteenth  century 
Front  de  Boeuf,  and  the  habits  of  the 
Bagarra  Arabs,  she  must  consult  Captain 
Cuxwold  himself 

There  was  one  person,  however,  who,  al- 
though he  had  no  knowledge  of  what  gave 
rise  to  it,  had  penetrated  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  a  bitter  quarrel  between  John 
Bramton  and  the  Knightshayes  people,  and 
that  was  Sir  Kenneth  Sandiman.  He  was 
a  pretty  constant  visitor  at  Temple  Rising, 
and  had  perhaps  been  more  than  ever  so 
since  the  death   of   Lord    Dartree.      John 
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Bramton  rather  clung  to  him,  as  the  one 
man  to  whom  this  quarrel  appeared  to  have 
made  no  difference.  It  was  not  likely  to  do 
so,  any  more  than  the  striking  of  Damocles 
out  of  the  Derby.  Sir  Kenneth  was  a  man 
keenly  alive  to  his  own  interests,  and  not 
likely  to  let  either  whims  or  fantasies  stand 
between  him  and  them.  Further,  he  had 
taken  a  great  dislike  to  Lord  Ranksborovv. 
One  of  Sir  Kenneth's  weaknesses  was  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  his  own  importance, 
and  that  was  a  point  which  he  considered 
had  never  been  sufficiently  recognised  by 
the  Knightshayes  people.  He  frequently 
came  into  West  Barkshire,  taking  rooms 
at  Wroxeter,  and  doing  a  litde  mild  hunting 
from  thence.  He  had  many  acquaintances 
in  the  county,  and,  of  course,  knew  the 
Ranksborows  ;  but  that  family  did  not  take 
to  him,  and  he  had  never  been  asked  to 
Knightshayes.  He  said  nothing  about  this, 
but  in  his  heart  he  bitterly  resented  it. 
That  Mr  Bramton  should  speak  in  angry 
terms  of  the  Earl  at  times  was  only  natural, 
and   as    Sir    Kenneth  chimed   in,   and   ex- 
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pressed  his  opinion  that  Lord  Ranksborow 
was  an  arrogant  beast,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
Mr  Bramton  still  further  unbosomed  him- 
self and  made  no  secret  about  there  being 
fierce  enmity  between  him  and  the  Earl. 

Sir  Kenneth,  too,  had  cordially  detested 
the  late  Lord  Dartree ;  he  had  once  or 
twice  winced  under  the  dead  man's  sar- 
casms. Sir  Kenneth  was  a  grand  man 
across  country,  over  the  dinner-table,  but 
in  the  actual  field  he  never  took  his  place 
among  the  straight  goers.  Now  there  is 
no  reason  a  man  should  not  enjoy  hunting 
in  his  own  way,  only,  when  he  devotes  him- 
self to  the  coffee-house  phase  of  it,  don't 
let  him  claim  to  be  one  of  the  hard-riding 
brigade.  Dartree  and  his  companions  had 
been  rather  wont  to  make  fun  of  Sir  Ken- 
neth's pretensions  in  this  respect.  Further, 
had  he  not  rivalled  him  in  seeking  to  win 
the  reo^ard  of  Miss  Bramton  ?  Takino^  all 
these  things  into  consideration,  and  bearing 
in  mind  that  Sir  Kenneth,  though  of  a 
phlegmatic  was  of  a  somewhat  vindictive 
disposition,  and  it  is  easy   to  see  that  he 
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would  entertain  the  most  sincere  dislike  to 
the  house  of  Ranksborow. 

The  death  of  Lord  Dartree  had  cleared 
the  way  for  Sir  Kenneth.  He  prosecuted 
his  suit  to  Miss  Bramton  vigorously,  and 
after  the  rude  shock  her  vanity  had  lately 
sustained,  it  was  soothing  and  gratifying  to 
the  fair  Matilda  to  find  that  she  had  an  eli- 
gible admirer  who  was  thoroughly  in  earnest ; 
and,  only  for  the  vision  of  a  coronet  that 
had  so  lately  dazzled  her  eyes,  Miss  Bram- 
ton would  have  been  fain  to  admit  from  the 
first  that  Sir  Kenneth  was  a  very  eligible 
parti.  Love,  as  her  father  might  have  said, 
was  no  item  in  Miss  Bramton's  scheme  of 
matrimony.  She  was  much  too  worldly  and 
sensible  a  young  woman  to  trouble  her  head 
about  any  such  sentimental  nonsense.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  settle  herself,  as 
soon  as  opportunity  presented  itself,  and 
had  made  up  her  mind  that  what  she  em- 
phatically required  was  a  gentleman  of  good 
social  position.  Sir  Kenneth  thoroughly 
fulfilled  these  requirements,  and  now  that 
the  glamour  of  the  more  lofty  position  was 
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removed,  she  had  quite  decided  to  say  yes 
whenever  he  should  ask  the  question.  Sir 
Kenneth  was  a  prudent  man.  He  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  Miss 
Bramton,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  sooner  he  formally  proposed  for 
her  hand  the  better.  A  little  later,  and  the 
Bramtons  would  very  likely  be  going  to 
town,  and  then  Sir  Kenneth  thought  there 
might  be  other  candidates  in  the  field. 
No,  a  handsome  girl  like  Miss  Bramton, 
with  the  very  handsome  expectations  that 
were  attached  to  her,  was,  if  she  got  pro- 
perly introduced,  not  likely  to  be  without 
aspirants  for  her  hand.  Lord  Dartree  had 
occasioned  him  dire  misgivings  ;  he  would 
not  risk  that  sort  of  thine  ao-ain.  No,  he 
had  things  all  his  own  way  just  at  present, 
he  would  clench  matters  at  once  ;  and  he 
did.  A  couple  of  days  after  Jack  Cux- 
wold's  return,  and  the  news  came  to 
Knightshayes  that  Miss  Bramton  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  Sir  Kenneth 
Sandiman. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

MR    NAPPER's    little    COMEDY. 

Mr  Skinner  has  come  down  to  New- 
market, and  is  speedily  in  possession  of  the 
just  now  popular  rumour,  in  that  place  of 
many  rumours.  Mr  Stubber  was  perfectly 
right,  it  is  currently  reported  that  all  Mr 
Bramton's  horses  are  only  nominally  his, 
that  the  real  owner  has  been  kept  perfectly 
dark,  and  that  Mr  Bramton  is  a  mere 
puppet  in  his  hands. 

'Quite  right,  Stubber,'  observed  the  com- 
missioner. '  They've  got  it  all  over  the 
town,  and,  though  they  don't  exactly  know 
what  they're  talking  about,  for  a  wonder 
this  time  there's  a  suspicion  of  truth  in 
their  story.      I   can  tell  you  now,  Stubber, 
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why  Mr  Bramton  didn't  sell  Lucifer.  The 
fact  is,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  he 
can,  just  as  it  is  equally  open  to  question 
whether  he  can  sell  Damocles.' 

'  Well,  this  beats  me  altogether,'  rejoined 
the  trainer,  looking  at  the  commissioner 
with  undisguised  admiration  ;  'how  on  earth 
did  you  work  out  the  whole  business  } ' 

*  Never  mind,'  replied  Mr  Skinner  loftily. 
Like  other  great  men,  he  had  no  idea  of 
underrating  his  faculties,  and  of  confiding 
to  Mr  Stubber  that  on  the  payment  of  one 
shilline  at  Somerset  House  he  mieht  test 
the  accuracy  of  his.  Skinner's,  information. 
*  Now,'  continued  the  commissioner,  'hav- 
ing, as  I  say,  worked  out  the  first  part  of 
the  problem,  the  question  is  to  get  at  the 
second.  What  I  want  to  ascertain  now  is 
who  set  this  rumour  afloat  at  Newmarket, 
and,  secondly,  what  his  object  was  in  do- 
ing so  ?  I  have  made  several  inquiries 
since  I've  been  down  here,  but  thoueh 
everybody  is  full  of  the  story,  nobody 
knows  who  originated  it,  whether  it's  true 
or  false.' 
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'  Well,'  said  the  trainer,  '  it's  not  very 
likely  any  of  my  people  know  where  the 
story  sprang  from,  but  there  ain't  any  harm 
in  asking  my  head  lad.' 

But,  contrary  to  Stubber's  expectation, 
the  head  lad,  upon  being  spoken  to,  speedily 
returned,  after  making  due  inquiries,  and 
said, — 

'  Lord,  sir,  all  the  boys  seem  to  know 
about  it.  It  seems  that  drunken  fool  Tom 
Robbins  has  been  gassing  about  ;  he  has 
been  swelling  away  like  a  bull  frog  with 
this  important  secret,  and  when  he's  two 
or  three  sheets  in  the  wind,  which  I  fancy 
is  pretty  nearly  every  night,  he  tells  all 
his  cronies  to  back  Damocles, — that  Mr 
Bramton's  got  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
but  it  will  be  all  right  on  the  day.' 

'  And  who  is  Tom  Robbins  ? '  inquired 
Mr  Skinner  sententiously. 

*  Well,'  replied  the  trainer,  laughing,  'that 
would  be  a  little  difficult  to  say,  supposing 
you  mean  what  is  his  pedigree.  ]\Iost  of 
us  old  hands  here  know  who  his  mother 
was,  but  who  was  his  father  is  somewhat 
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doubtful  ;  anyhow,  he  got  a  good  send-off 
here — a  start  in  a  soHcitor's  office — but 
was  too  irregular  in  his  habits  to  keep  his 
place.  When  his  mother  died,  he  came 
into  a  small  bit  of  money,  though  how  she 
got  it  nobody  knows.  Backing  horses  on 
the  Heath,  and  brandy  and  water  at  the 
bars,  I  should  think  has  got  through  most 
of  that.  What  he  does  now  I  cannot  say 
exactly,  but  I  fancy  he's  a  horse-watcher.' 

'  The  thing  begins  to  clear  itself  up  a 
little,  Stubber.  A  drunken  tout  in  posses- 
sion of  the  information  I  hold,  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  set  such  a  rumour  going.' 
But  he  thought  to  himself,  '  How  the 
deuce  does  a  man  like  Tom  Robbins  gain 
his  information.  It  is  very  unlikely  that 
he  would  pay  his  shilling  and  go  to  Somer- 
set House.  Stop,  I  have  it !  Though  the 
idea  would  never  have  occurred  to  Tom 
Robbins,  it's  quite  possible  it  might  to 
Noel.  Then,  again,  what  did  that  open 
window  mean  ?  If  Noel  was  at  the  bottom 
of  that,  his  intention  would  surely  have 
been  to  prevent  Damocles  running  for  the 
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Derby.  My  Impression  Is  that  something 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  Damocles  was 
intended  to  have  been  thrown  through  that 
window — a  drugged  apple,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  For  some  reason,  however,  it 
didn't  come  off,  I  suppose,  as  the  horse  has 
been  neither  sick  nor  sorry.  No,  I  don't 
see  it  as  yet.  Pieces  In  the  game,  though, 
are  no  doubt  Noel  and  Robblns,  but  how 
to  connect  them  I  don't  see.  Well  !  we 
must  await  the  next  move  in  the  game. 
This  report  has  not  been  set  going  In 
Newmarket  for  nothing.' 

Mr  Skinner  had  not  long  to  wait  for 
that,  for  the  evening  papers  apprised  him, 
under  the  head  of  sporting  Intelligence, 
'  that  there  had  been  a  tremendous  run  on 
Damocles  for  the  big  race  at  Epsom,  that 
he  had  been  backed  for  all  the  money  that 
could  be  secured,  from  20  to  i  down  to  10, 
and  that  his  supporters  would  have  gone 
on  at  that  if  the  fielders  had  not  cried 
'  Hold,  enough,'  declining  in  many  cases  to 
offer  more  than  8  to  i,  and  In  others  re- 
fusing to  bet  against  the  colt  at  all.'     The 
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commissioner  began  to  see  Noel's  game 
a  little  more  clearly  now.  It  was  quite 
evident  that,  from  being  an  opponent  of  the 
horse,  he  had  changed  sides,  and  was  now 
one  of  its  strongest  supporters.  Still,  if  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  setting  afloat 
of  this  rumour,  what  could  be  his  object  in 
doing  so  ?  It  was  true  the  horses  were  not 
absolutely  the  property  of  Mr  Bramton, 
but  they  undoubtedly  belonged  to  his 
daughter,  and  she  was  not  likely  to  inter 
fere  with  her  father's  control  over  them. 
Mr  Bramton  had  informed  Stubber  that  he 
should  sell  the  horse,  if  possible,  before  his 
Epsom  engagement,  but  that,  in  any  case, 
it  would  not  start  for  that  race.  Certainly 
Mr  Noel  did  not  know  this,  but  that  it 
was  currently  rumoured  in  turf  circles  that 
Damocles  would  not  run  for  the  Derby,  he 
did  know.  What  could  have  induced  such 
a  wary  speculator  to  change  sides  just 
when  it  looked  as  if  the  opponents  of 
Damocles  were  croine  to  have  so  much  the 
best  of  it  '^.  However,  the  commissioner 
could  make  nothing  of  this,  and  as  it  only 
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wanted  a  few  days  to  the  First  Spring 
meeting,  Mr  Skinner  determined  to  stay 
on  where  he  was. 

That  allusion  should  be  made  in  the 
sporting  papers  about  the  absurd  report  of 
Mr  Bramton's  horses  not  being  Mr  Bram- 
ton's  property,  was  matter  of  course,  and 
excited  considerable  surprise  to  Lord 
Ranksborow  when  he  read  it.  Then  came 
the  extraordinary  recovery  of  Damocles  in 
the  betting  market,  and  once  more  hope 
was  rekindled  in  the  bosom  of  that  san- 
guine peer.  He  wrote  off  at  once  to 
Skinner,  to  inquire  concerning  these  things, 
and  his  face  fell  when  that  gentleman's  re- 
ply reached  him.  Mr  Skinner  told  him 
what  he  had  discovered,  and  said  that,  so 
far,  the  report  was  true  ;  that  the  people 
who  had  backed  the  colt  so  heavily,  were 
those  who  so  far  had  been  his  bitterest 
opponents,  but  that  upon  what  grounds 
they  were  doing  so,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture. 

In  conclusion,  he  remarked  that  the 
horse  was  extremely  well,  and  he  thought 
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would  probably  win  at  Epsom  if  only 
allowed  to  compete. 

'  Cold  comfort  this,'  muttered  the  Earl. 
'  The  colt,  it  seems,  is  the  property  of  one 
of  the  insulted  ladies,  instead  of  her  father. 
No,  I  don't  think  I  could  look  for  much 
mercy  at  a  woman's  hands,  under  the 
circumstances.  One  don't  expect  forgive- 
ness from  a  scorned  woman.'  And  then 
the  Earl  once  more  abandoned  the  idea  of 
having  the  knot  of  his  difficulties  cut  in 
this  wise. 

At  Temple  Rising  they  took  at  present 
but  very  little  notice  of  the  racing  in- 
telliofence  and  fluctuations  of  the  bettinor 
market.  But  Mr  Bramton's  attention  was 
suddenly  recalled  to  turf  matters  by  the 
receipt  of  the  following  letter  : — 

'Sir, —  It  being  currently  reported  that 
it  is  your  intention  to  strike  Damocles  out 
of  the  Derby,  I  beg  leave  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  clause  in  the  late  Richard 
Bramton's  will,  which  makes  your  running 
his   horses    throui^h    their   en^raorements   a 
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condition  of  Miss  Lucy  Bramton's  engage- 
ments. As  his  nearest  of  kin,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  have  been  shamefully 
treated  in  not  being  even  mentioned  in  it. 
On  the  strength  of  that  will,  I  have  backed 
Damocles  for  the  Derby,  and  can  only 
assure  you  that  if  I  lose  my  money  in 
consequences  of  his  not  running,  I  shall 
see  what  compensation  a  law  court  will 
award  me.  If  the  condition  of  inheritance 
is  not  carried  out,  then  I  am  advised  that 
Richard  Bramton's  will  can  be  set  aside, 
and  that,  as  next-of-kin,  I  inherit  his  horses, 
and  estate. — I  am,  sir,  faithfully  yours, 
*  Thomas  Robbins.' 

*  7  Skelton  Villas,  Newmarket.' 

Mr  Bramton  was  not  at  all  the  man  to 
be  frightened  by  a  letter  of  this  sort,  but  it 
did  recall  to  him  what  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten, namely,  that  the  horses  were  his 
daughter's,  and  not  his.  He  read  the  letter 
over  twice,  and  then  said  to  himself, — 

*  Kin.  I  never  heard  that  Dick  left  kith 
or  kin  behind  him,  except  ourselves.     No,' 
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he  continued,  '  this  is  a  "  try  on,"  that's 
what  it  is.  If  this  chap  had  anything  to  go 
upon,  he  would  have  waited  till  the  Derby 
was  over,  and  then  set  his  lawyers  to  work. 
No,  Robbins  has  backed  my  horse  for  the 
Derby,  and  thinks  he  is  going-  to  bounce 
me  into  starting  it,  whether  I  like  it  or  no. 
I'm  sorry  for  Robbins,  but  Damocles  don't 
run.  I  haven't  been  all  these  years  in 
business,  to  be  bamboozled  by  a  bogus 
letter  like  that.  I  shall  simply  take  no 
notice  of  it,'  and  so  saying,  Mr  Bramton 
tore  up  the  epistle  and  threw  the  fragments 
into  the  waste-paper  basket. 

Tom  Robbins  had  written  under  the 
dictation  of  Mr  Napper,  who  had  been  told 
by  his  uncle  to  begin  to  put  such  machinery 
as  he  could  manufacture  out  of  Richard 
Bramton's  will  in  motion  at  once,  as  in  the 
course  of  the  next  month  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  exercise  all  the  pressure  they  could 
command  to  induce  Mr  Bramton  to  start 
Damocles  at  Epsom.  Tom  Robbins'  letter 
was  a  mere  pilot  balloon, — a  mere  throwing 
up  of  straws  to  see  how  the  wind  blew. 
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*  Unless  he  is  one  of  the  regular  weak- 
kneed  sort,  he'll  take  no  notice  of  this, 
Tom.  If  he  does,  it  is  a  nice  little  sum  into 
your  pocket,  depend  upon  it,  whatever  turns 
up  ;  but  whatever  he  may  do  about  this, 
when  I  write  the  next  letter,  as  your  solicitor, 
I  shall  draw  him.  At  all  events,  there  is  a 
good  chance  of  making  something  out  of  it, 
one  way  or  the  other.' 

And  so  poor  silly  Tom  Robbins,  who  was 
as  mere  dou^h  in  the  hands  of  his  cun- 
ning  and  unscrupulous  confederate,  stopped 
nightly  about  the  bars  at  Newmarket,  bab- 
bling of  what  he  could  tell  if  he  chose, 
and  wrapped  in  the  pleasant  conviction 
that  there  would  be  a  thousand  or  so  offered 
him  eventually  to  withdraw  his  claim  on 
Richard  Bramton's  estate. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  that  First 
Spring  meeting  at  Newmarket,  was  the 
furore  for  Damocles.  The  horse  was  seen 
striding  along  in  his  gallops  every  morning 
in  splendid  style,  and,  despite  that  old 
rumour  of  a  few  weeks  ago  that  he  would 
not  start,  the  cleverest  men  on  the  turf  were 
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backing  him  for  his  Epsom  engagement,  ay, 
and  backing  him  heavily  too.  Five  to  one 
against  Damocles  for  the  Derby  was  a  thing 
difficult  to  obtain  now,  and  undoubtedly 
not  to  be  got  in  any  large  sum. 

With  the  resuscitation  of  Damocles  there 
comes  a  change  over  the  neio^hbourhood  in 
their  conduct  to  John  Bramton.  Once 
again  they  became  more  genial  in  their 
'good  days,'  and  once  more  came  such 
cheery  comments  as  '  Glad  to  see  the  colt's 
going  again  like  great  guns,  Mr  Bramton, 
or  '  The  Derby's  coming  to  West  Barkshire 
after  all,  sir ; '  but  the  owner  of  Temple 
Rising  is  sore  at  heart,  and  bitterly  resents 
the  part  he  deems  the  county  have  taken 
against  him  in  his  quarrel  with  Lord  Ranks- 
borow.  He  does  not  openly  avow  his 
intention  of  not  starting  the  horse  for  the 
race,  but  he  is  more  determined  than  ever 
not  to  do  so, — kept  up  to  his  resolve,  too, 
by  that  implacable  son-in-law  of  his  that  is 
to  be,  who  cannot  forgive  the  Ranksborows 
for  not  welcominir  him  with  the  warmth 
he  conceives  due  to  a  man  in  his  position. 
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Angry,  passionately  angry,  as  Miss  Bramton 
had  been  at  the  time,  her  animosity  would 
have  been  buried  in  Lord  Dartree's  grave, 
had  it  not  been  for  \i(tx  fiancd.  No  sooner 
was  he  engaged  to  her,  than  he  easily  ex- 
tracted from  her,  if  not  the  exact  story,  a 
version  near  enough  to  serve  his  turn.  He 
burned  to  pay  off  some  of  the  slights  he 
considered  he  had  received  from  the  house 
of  Ranksborow,  and  he  took  very  good  care 
that  the  wound  Matilda  s  pride  had  suffered 
should  not  be  allowed  to  heal.  It  is  ever 
easy  to  remind  any  one  of  their  wrongs,  but  . 
to  keep  a  woman  alive  to  a  cruel  blow  to 
her  vanity,  is  perhaps  the  easiest  form  of 
this  most  unpleasant  mode  of  condolence. 
With  a  view  to  gratifying  his  own  dislike  to 
the  Knightshayes  people,  Sir  Kenneth  took 
very  good  care  that  Matilda  Bramton  should 
not  forget  the  night  of  the  Wroxeter  ball. 
He  remembered  bitterly  how  very  much  the 
best  of  their  struggle  for  the  young  lady's 
favour  the  dead  man  had  had  that  night. 
He  knew  something  of  the  embarrassments 
of  Lord  Ranksborow,  and  vowed  that  no 
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help  should  come  to  him  in  his  necessity 
which  it  lay  within  his  power  to  prevent. 
Not  a  forgiving  man  Sir  Kenneth, — one  of 
those  fine  old  Scotch  families  not  given  to 
let  the  century  close  in  on  their  wrath,  but 
willing  to  prosecute  a  blood  feud  or  a  law- 
suit as  long  as  they  have  a  life  to  lose,  or 
a  bawbee  to  spend. 

Loyally  as  Lucy  meant  to  stand  to  her 
sister,  and  heartily  sick  as  she  was  of  own- 
ing racehorses  which  seemed  to  produce 
nothing  but  quarrels  and  estrangements 
from  her  dearest  friends,  still  the  fires  of  her 
wrath  were  burning  much  fainter  than  they 
had  done  in  the  beginning.  In  her  eyes, 
the  terrible  fate  which  had  so  speedily  be- 
fallen the  culprit,  had  done  away  with  much 
of  his  ofifending.  She  knew,  as  they  all  did, 
what  the  victory  of  this  horse  meant  to  the 
Earl,  and  she  could  but  recall  the  friendly 
terms  she  had  been  on  with  the  Knight- 
shayes  people,  and  especially  how  kind  and 
thoughtful  Captain  Cuxwold  had  been  in 
the  days  of  her  sore  trouble.  The  insult 
had  been  more  directly  levelled  at  her  sister 
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than  herself,  yet,  for  all  that,  Lucy  had  no 
idea  of  not  exacting  quite  as  severe  repara- 
tion for  it  as  if  it  had  been  directly  personal. 
She  did  very  much  wish  to  see  Mr  Flood. 
Captain  Cuxwold,  of  course,  she  was  not 
likely  to  meet  again,  except  as  a  mere 
stranger,  but  Mr  Flood  was  different.  Of 
course,  he  might  include  himself  in  their 
quarrel  with  the  Ranksborows,  but  he  need 
not  necessarily  do  so.  It  depended  upon 
himself  what  line  he  chose  to  take.  Whether 
it  was  in  consequence  of  their  quarrel  with 
Knightshayes,  she  could  not  say,  but  it  cer- 
tainly did  seem  that  the  visitors  at  Temple 
Rising  were  not  so  numerous  as  they  had 
been  a  short  time  back.  She  had  thought 
her  sister's  engagement  would  have  pro- 
duced a  great  many  visits  of  congratulation. 
It  had  brought  about  a  good  many,  but  fewer 
than  she  had  expected.  The  truth  was, 
though  well  known.  Sir  Kenneth  was  by 
no  means  a  popular  man  in  West  Bark- 
shire,  and  people  felt  somewhat  indifferent 
to  his  having  a  prosperous  future  before 
him,  in  consequence. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

BRAMTON    NOT    TO    BE    DRIVEN. 

'  Now,  my  lad,'  said  Mr  Noel,  as  he  and  his 
precious  nephew  sat  smoking  in  the  little 
sitting-room  which  appertained  to  the  domi- 
cile in  which  the  bookmakerwas  accustomed 
to  take  up  his  quarters  for  the  Newmarket 
meetings,  '  you  are  a  better  judge  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  climate  here  than  I  am. 
Lucky  for  me  I've  had  a  good  week,  for 
I've  got  to  fork  out  that  five  hundred  to  you. 
Now  just  you  pay  attention  to  what  I'm 
saying  to  you.  That  cold  was  very  well 
managed,  and  there  is  no  mistake  about 
my  game  now.  I'm  going  for  Damocles. 
You  see,  it  was  Lord  Dartree  took  my 
yearling  book  about  him,  and,  of  course. 
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his  death  scratched  that  bet.  I've  backed 
him  for  a  lot  of  money  this  week,  and  shall 
make  a  much  better  thing  of  his  winning 
than  losing.  It  was  troublesome  work  too. 
That  beggar  Skinner  got  in  my  way  at  first : 
he  often  does.  He  hates  me,  and  I — I 
don't  feel  heavenly  towards  him  ;  however, 
it's  all  right  now,  and  I  don't  think  Mr 
Bramton  would  have  the  cheek  to  with- 
draw the  colt  at  this  time  of  day  ;  still,  per- 
haps, there  would  be  no  harm  in  putting 
the  screw  on  a  little.' 

Mr  Napper's  eyes  twinkled  with  greed  of 
gain  as  he  clasped  the  crisp  roll  of  notes  in 
his  hand. 

'  It  might  be  as  well,'  he  said  at  last,  '  to 
iire  another  shot.  He  has  taken  no  notice 
of  the  first  letter,  but  that  is  nothing.  A 
legal  notice  that  proceedings  will  be  taken 
against  his  daughter,  under  the  provisions 
of  Richard  Bramton's  will,  should  the  colt 
not  start  for  the  Derby,  might  determine 
him  ;  but  I  should  think  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  is  there  ?  He  is  sure  to  run,  isn't 
he?' 
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'  I  hope  so,  and  I  think  so,'  repHed  Noel. 
'  But  I  can't  forget  that  I  heard  from  very 
good  authority, — from  a  man  who  is  always 
well  up  in  the  ins  and  outs  of  Stubber's 
stable,  that  the  colt  wouldn't  start.  Now 
it  was  the  day  before  that  window  was  found 
open,  so  that  could  have  nothing  to  say  to 
it.  He  could  give  me  no  reason,  but  said 
shortly  I  might  take  the  hint  or  leave  it 
alone,  but  that  I  had  known  him  long  enough 
to  be  aware  that  he  was  not  speaking  at 
random.' 

*  It's  odd,'  said  Napper.  '  There  was  a 
deal  of  betting  this  week  Who  were  the 
principal  backers  of  Damocles  ? ' 

'  Myself  and  immediate  friends,'  replied 
Mr  Noel  ;  '  there  was  also  a  small  section 
of  the  I'acing  public.  But  the  public  that 
go  racing  never  take  kindly  to  a  horse  that 
has  been  much  knocked  about  in  the  bet- 
ting ;  and  then,  of  course,  a  great  many  of 
them  were  sweet  upon  Rhoderic  Dhu,  the 
winner  of  the  Two  Thousand.' 

'  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  fire  an- 
other shot,'  said  Mr  Napper.     '  It's  only  a 
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sheet  of  paper,  though,  looked  at  in  a  busi- 
ness way,  it  ought  to  be  six-and-eightpence. 
As  I  have  told  you,  we  couldn't  really  take 
any  legal  proceedings  ;  we  haven't  a  leg  to 
stand  upon/ 

'  Legal  proceedings  be  d — d,'  interrupted 
Mr  Noel  roughly.  '  If  you  had  the  best 
case  that  ever  went  into  a  law  court,  what 
good  would  that  be  to  me  ?  Why  it  wouldn't 
even  begin  for  a  month,  and  the  race  would 
be  all  over  by  that  time.  No,  what  you 
said  yourself  at  first,  bounce  Bramton  into 
running  his  colt,  by  hinting  that  his  girl  will 
lose  all  the  property  if  he  don't.  That's^ 
what  you've  got  to  do.  People  are  rather 
shy  of  meddling  with  the  law,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes.' 

*  All  right,'  rejoined  Mr  Napper,  who  was 
far  too  politic  to  quarrel  with  his  wealthy 
relative.  '  I'll  see  to  it  at  once  ; '  and,  accord- 
ing to  this  arrangement,  the  next  day  Mr 
Napper  indited  a  letter  which  began  : — '  I 
am  instructed  to  take  proceedings,'  and 
embodied  the  substance  of  Tom  Robbins' 
epistle  in  legal  formula. 
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It  perhaps  did  not  make  much  difference, 
but  Messrs  Noel  and  Napper  were  wrong 
in  one  particular.  However  well  you  may- 
know  human  nature,  its  infinite  variety 
constantly  upsets  the  man  of  the  world's 
calculations.  Messrs  Noel  and  Napper  are 
right.  The  threat  of  legal  proceedings  ex- 
ercises a  great  terror  upon  weak  and  nervous 
persons  ;  but  there  are  other  men  born  with 
a  naturally  combative  and  litigious  tempera- 
ment,— men  who  are  always  spoiling  for  a 
fight,  and  held  in  the  greatest  esteem  and 
reverence  by  the  lawyers.  Now,  John 
Bramton  was  exactly  one  of  these  men. 
To  threaten  him  with  the  law  was  equiva- 
lent to  putting  a  pistol  to  his  head.  As  you 
made  your  demand,  he  was  a  man  who 
would  certainly  have  rejected  any  advice  to 
compromise,  and  who  would  have  contested 
a  very  indifferent  case,  sooner  than  give 
in.  It  was  not  likely  that  he  was  going  to 
knuckle  under,  to  commence  with,  before 
such  a  feeble  attack  as  his  common  sense 
told  him  this  to  be.  But,  for  all  that,  he 
was  far  too  business-like  a  man  to  endanger 
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his  daughter's  inheritance.  If  they  decided 
to  avenge  the  insult  put  upon  them  by 
the  Ranksborows,  then  Lucy,  at  all  events, 
must  be  made  clearly  to  understand  at 
v^hat  risk  she  did  so. 

'The  scoundrels  !'  muttered  Mr  Bramton. 
'  The  idea  of  their  endeavouring  to  dictate 
to  me  whether  the  horses  shall  run  or  not. 
I'll  write  a  line  to  this  Mr  Napper  at  once, 
and  just  give  him  one  for  himself;  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  as  well  at  the  same  time  to 
drop  Drysdel  &  Pecker  a  line,  and  tell  them 
they  had  better  inquire  into  this  claim,  and  as- 
certain who  Mr  Robbins  is.'  And  then  Mr 
Bramton,  in  a  fine  glow  of  indignation,  seated 
himself  at  his  writing-table,  and  prepared,  as 
he  expressed  it,  '  to  let  off  the  steam.' 

'  Sir,'  he  wrote, — '  You  can  inform  your 
client,  Mr  Thomas  Robbins,  that  his  having 
backed  my  horse  for  the  Derby  is  a  mat- 
ter about  which  I  feel  no  interest.  That 
Damocles  will  run  or  not  run  just  as  I  think 
best ;  but  you  can  further  inform  Mr  Rob- 
bins that  I  shall  probably  decide  upon  the 
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latter, — that  I  don't  bet  myself,  and  feel  no 
pity  for  those  who  lose  money  by  doing" 
so.  My  solicitors  are  Messrs  Drysdel  & 
Pecker,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  to  whom  you 
are  requested  to  address  all  further  com- 
munications.' 

Mr  Napper  gave  vent  to  a  long  whistle 
when  this  epistle  reached  him. 

'  This  will  be  pleasant  news  for  Uncle 
Noel  when  he  hears  it,'  he  muttered.  '  I 
should  say,  from  this  letter,  Damocles  won't 
run.  Refers  us,  too,  to  Drysdel  &  Pecker. 
Thoroughly  respectable,  and,  besides  that, 
as  smart  a  going  firm  of  solicitors  as  there 
is  in  all  London.  That  Pecker  is  as  sharp 
as  a  needle.  If  he  don't  come  down  him- 
self, he'll  have  a  clerk  down  here  to-day  or 
to-morrow,  who  will  have  reckoned  up  Tom 
Robbins  in  less  than  no  time,  and  know  that 
we  have  no  case  whatever.  Then  he  is  safe 
to  call  here,  and  find  out  that  I'm  not  the 
firm,  but  only  a  clerk,  and  that  my  em- 
ployers know  nothing  whatever  of  the  busi- 
ness.     How  I  wish  I  hadn't  been  so  sharp. 
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Oh,  Sim  Napper,  what  a  thundering  ass 
you've  made  of  yourself!  I  suppose  I  shall 
get  the  sack,  and  Uncle  Noel  a  real  nose- 
ender.  Whew,  I  wish  this  brute  Damocles 
was  dead ! ' 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day  or  two,  Mr 
Bramton  confided  the  story  of  Napper's 
letter  to  his  future  son-in-law.  Sir  Kenneth 
was  much  interested  in  the  whole  thing,  as 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
Dick  Bramton's  will. 

'  It's  a  deuced  odd  will,'  he  remarked  at 
last,  with  his  slow,  somewhat  peculiar  drawl, 
*  but  you  are  quite  right.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  is  a  mere  impudent  attempt  to  extort 
money  from  you,  by  somebody  who  has  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  terms  of  Richard 
Bramton's  last  testament.  Of  course,  you 
don't  mean  to  take  any  notice  of  what  this 
fellow  says,  and  will  strike  Damocles  out  of 
the  Derby,  all  the  same.' 

There  was  a  touch  of  true  Scotch  caution 
about  Sir  Kenneth,  and  he  had  been  care- 
ful   to  ascertain   that   the   fortunes   of   his 
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fiancee  Matilda  would  be  in  no  wise  in- 
fluenced by  any  legal  consequences  that 
came  of  bidding  Robbins  defiance.  He  had 
considerable  admiration  for  his  wife  that  was 
to  be,  but  Sir  Kenneth  was  not  the  sort  of 
man,  even  in  his  youth,  to  have  made  a  love- 
match.      If,  like  the  Laird  of  Cockpen, 

'  He  wanted  a  wife  his  braw  hoose  to  keep,' 

he  was  fully  determined  that  she  must  do 
her  share  pecuniarily  towards  keeping  it. 

'  I  should  tell  my  lawyer,  if  I  were  you, 
to  inquire  pretty  closely  into  the  life  and 
doings  of  Tom  Robbins,  and  what  sort  of 
a  solicitor  this  Mr  Napper  is.  A  little  in- 
vestigation of  this  kind  will  probably  squelch 
the  case  before  ten  days  are  over.' 

'  Just  so,  just  so.  Sir  Kenneth.  I'll  make 
it  hot  for  him.  I'll  make  Mr  Robbins  sit 
up,  before  I've  done  with  him  ;  and  if  he 
has  backed  Damocles,  I  only  hope  it  is  for 
all  he  is  worth.' 

'  That  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  not 
much,'  rejoined  Sir  Kenneth,  with  a  dry 
laugh.      '  It's  much  more  likely  that  he  is  an 
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impudent  vagabond,  who,  upon  the  strength 
of  being  some  distant  connection  to  your 
late  brother,  thinks  it  might  be  possible  to 
frighten  you  into  buying  his  silence.' 

And  then  Sir  Kenneth  was  suddenly 
struck  with  a  new  aspect  of  the  affair. 
Yes,  he  thought,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  know  the  story  of  Tom  Rob- 
bins.  He  was  about  to  marry  Miss  Bram- 
ton,  a  pretty,  ladylike  young  woman,  who 
would  pass  anywhere  as  Lady  Sandiman. 
His  sister-in-law,  he  felt,  would  also  do  him 
credit.  Bramton,  father  and  mother,  had 
been  accepted  by  Barkshire,  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  wealth,  Barkshire  had 
tacitly  agreed  to  vote  their  vulgarity  merely 
eccentricity.  But  needy,  poor  relations  of 
the  Tom  Robbins  type  in  the  background, 
was  a  thing  to  be  inquired  into.  Tom  Rob- 
bins  might  be  only  one  of  a  very  vagabond 
crew  who  could  claim  kinship  with  the  family 
he  proposed  to  marry  into  ;  racing  men  like 
Dick  Bramton  were  likely  to  be  loose  fishes, 
and  Heaven  knows  what  queer  connection 
this  man  might  have  formed  in  his  youth. 
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Sir  Kenneth  felt  he  should  be  more  comfort- 
able when  the  Tom  Robbins  mystery  was 
cleared  up.  He  was  not  to  blame  altogether. 
It  must  be  remembered  he  was  a  proud  man, 
and  that  though  money  was  an  important 
factor  in  his  matrimonial  views,  still  no 
amount  of  it  would  have  compensated  him 
for  the  discovery  that  his  wife  had  a  lot  of 
poor  and  vagrant  cousins,  claiming  privi- 
lege, on  the  strength  of  that  cousinship,  to 
call  her  'Tilda.'  Yes,  decidedly  the  mystery 
of  Tom  Robbins  must  be  cleared  up. 

As  far  as  that  latter  worthy  was  con- 
cerned, the  collapse  of  Mr  Napper's  in- 
genious scheme  would  matter  little.  Like 
most  votaries  of  horse-racing,  he  constantly 
indulged  in  dreams  of  suddenly-acquired 
wealth.  This  would  only  be  another  of 
these  eolden  visions  dissolved.  But  to 
Mr  Napper  it  was  otherwise.  He  saw,  too 
late,  the  pains  and  penalties  attaching  to 
his  audacious  attempt,  and  that  the  end  of 
the  business  might  be  the  cancelling  of 
his  articles,  and  dismissal  by  his  employers. 
This  disconcerted  Mr  Napper  not  a  litde. 
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He  had  marked  out  his  future,  and  was 
only  longing  for  the  time  when  he  should 
be  able  to  set  up  as  an  attorney  on  his  own 
account.  He  thought  he  saw  his  way  into 
a  snug  little  business,  under  the  guise  of  a 
sporting  solicitor,  combining  a  little  money- 
lending,  at  somewhat  usurious  interest,  with 
it.  He  had  scraped  together  two  or  three 
hundred,  to  which  his  uncle's  five  would 
make  a  very  comfortable  addition,  and  now 
this  career  of  prosperous  industry  stood  in 
some  danger  of  being  nipped  in  the  bud. 

Mr  Noel,  too,  when  he  received  his 
nephew's  letter,  uttered  a  malediction,  and 
then  proceeded  to  invoke  very  questionable 
blessings  on  the  head  of  Mr  Bramton.  He 
had  thrown  on  one  side  the  hint  that  had 
been  vouchsafed  him,  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  report  of  the  accident  to  Dam- 
ocles, which  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about,  had  thoroughly  upset  the 
colt's  stahis '  in  the  market  for  the  time. 
He  now  stood  a  very  good  stake  with  the 
colt,  and  though,  in  consequence  of  having 
a    book   based    upon    sound    mathematical 
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principles,  he  would  be  no  heavy  loser  by 
the  horse's  failure,  yet  Mr  Noel  loved 
money,  and  was  bitterly  annoyed  at  the 
idea  of  the  comfortable  stake  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself  slipping  through  his  fingers. 
He  would  have  repudiated  the  idea  that  he 
had  ever  placed  much  dependence  on  this 
scheme  for  terrorising  Mr  Bramton,  but  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  he  had,  and  was  fright- 
fully disgusted  at  his  complete  failure,  and 
still  more  at  Mr  Bramton's  intimation  that 
he  should  probably  not  run  the  horse  at 
Epsom. 

Mr  Pecker,  on  receiving  Bramton's  letter, 
resolved  to  go  down  to  Newmarket  at  once, 
and  found  very  little  difficulty,  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  hours,  in  finding  out  as 
much  as  he  thought  it  necessary  to  know 
about  Tom  Robbins. 

'  I  went  to  see,'  he  wrote,  '  Stubber,  in 
the  first  place.  I  found  he  knew  nothing 
of  Richard  Bramton's  will,  nor  of  the  threat 
that  had  been  launched  against  you  in  the 
event  of  your  deciding  not  to  run  Damocles 
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for  the  Derby.  I  thought  It  best  not  to 
enHghten  him.  But  he  did  know  all  about 
Mr  Tom  Robblns,  and  readily  told  all  he 
knew.  It  seems  Robbins  has  lately  claimed 
to  be  a  son  of  the  late  Richard  Bramton. 
Your  brother  never  acknowledged  him  in 
the  slightest  way  when  he  was  alive,  nor 
is  he,  as  we  know,  mentioned  in  the  will. 
Richard  Bramton  spent  his  life  at  New- 
market, and  there  are  many  who,  like 
Stubber,  have  known  him  from  a  boy. 
They  have  all  the  greatest  doubts  of  Rob- 
bins  having  the  slightest  claim  to  calling 
the  deceased  gentleman  his  father.  And 
bear  in  mind  that  he  never  ventured  to  do 
so  while  Richard  Bramton  was  alive.  Fur- 
ther, in  any  case,  they  are  quite  convinced 
that  he  was  never  born  in  wedlock, — that 
the  mother  in  her  youth  was  well  known  at 
Newmarket,  and  reputed  to  be  by  no  means 
straitlaced  of  character;  in  short,  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  the  whole  affair  is  a  mere 
trumped-up  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
torting money,  and,  in  my  opinion,  quite 
unworthy    of   consideration.       Remember, 
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as   I   told  you  before,  that  if  a  legitimate 

claimant  came  forward  with  an  apparently 

legitimate  case,  I  should  advise  you  to  ru  n 

Damocles  sooner  than  give  him  a  pretext 

for  litigation  ;  but  in  the  present  instance  I 

am  sure  you  need  not  trouble  yourself. — 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Pecker.' 

'That  settles  it!'  exclaimed  Sir  Ken- 
neth, when  Bramton  showed  him  the  letter. 
'  You'll  strike  out  Damocles,  if  it  is  only 
to  payout  Mr  Tom  Robbins  for  his  con- 
founded impudence.' 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

FLOOD    CALLS    AT    TEMPLE    RISING. 

A  MAN  sorely  exercised  in  his  mind  at  this 
time  was  Alec  Flood.  He  had  said,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  go  to  Temple  Rising, — that  he  could  not 
possibly  venture  to  expostulate  with  Mr 
Bramton  on  what  he  might  choose  to  do 
with  his  horses  ;  but  now,  through  Skinner, 
had  come  to  the  Earl  the  curious  informa- 
tion that  Lucy  Bramton  was  the  actual 
owner  of  the  horses,  and  not  her  father. 
Skinner  had  written,  after  the  Two  Thou- 
sand week,  to  his  old  patron,  and  told  him 
the  exact  state  of  the  case,  so  far  as  he 
could  understand  it.  He  mentioned  that 
it  was  rumoured  the  horses  were  not  the 
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property  of  Mr  Bramton,  and  that  he  was 
a  mere  name  in  the  whole  business.  '  Such 
is  the  rumour  ringing  all  through  the  racing 
world  at  this  minute,  and  it  is  so  far  true, 
that  the  horses,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
property,  were  bequeathed  to  Miss  Lucy 
Bramton.  I  have  been  at  the  trouble  of 
seeing  the  will,  and  know  that  this  is  so, 
but  this,  I  should  imagine,  does  not  in  the 
least  affect  Mr  Bramton's  control  of  Dam- 
ocles. Noel,  formerly  his  greatest  op- 
ponent, has  turned  round,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  horse's  most  substantial  supporters. 
Stubber  tells  me  the  colt  never  was  better, 
and  I  can  personally  vouch  that  he  is  doing 
his  work  in  erand  form.  The  whole  thine 
seems  to  me  to  lie  in  a  nutshell.  Damocles 
will,  I  fancy,  win  the  Derby,  should  he 
start  ;  and  the  betting,  like  everything  else, 
tends  to  show  that  he  will.  There  is  nothing 
but  that  temporary  rumour  that  Mr  Bram- 
ton did  not  mean  to  run  him,  and  which, 
though  scotched  for  the  present,  still  crops 
up  again  at  intervals,  to  make  his  backers 
in  the  least  uneasy.' 
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Alec  Flood  knew  by  this  time  what  a 
very  serious  matter  the  victory  of  this  colt 
was  to  the  Earl  of  Ranksborow,  and  indeed 
to  all  his  family.  He  did  not  want  to  in- 
terfere ;  he  most  assuredly  shrank,  knowing 
what  he  did,  from  going  over  to  Temple 
Rising,  especially  with  any  view  to  discuss- 
ing this  subject  with  Mr  Bramton.  At 
present  there  seemed  no  cause  for  his  inter- 
ference. According  to  Skinner,  it  looked 
as  if  Mr  Bramton  had  forgotten  the  w^ords 
spoken  in  his  wrath,  and,  though  no  racing 
or  betting  man,  was  going  to  pick  up  as 
many  big  stakes  with  the  horses  committed 
to  his  charge  as  his  trainer  deemed  practic- 
able. And  yet  Alec  felt  uneasy.  He  knew 
John  Bramton,  and  he  felt  intuitively  that 
Matilda's  was  no  forgiving  nature  ;  and 
then  he  began  to  wonder  what  he  ought 
to  do,  should  they  be  informed  on  good 
authority  that  Mr  Bramton  was  resolved 
not  to  run  Damocles. 

He  argued  it  out  with  himself,  in  clear, 
logical  fashion.  His  love  for  Lucy  had 
faltered  not  one  whit.      He  knew  very  well 
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that  nothinof  but  the  success  of  this  horse 
could  possibly  stop  the  sale  of  a  great  part 
of  the  Knightshayes  estate.  He  knew,  of 
course,  that  this  would  so  widen  the  breach 
between  the  Ranksborows  and  Bramtons, 
that  there  would  be  slight  chance  of  Jack 
and  Lucy  ever  meeting.  It  would  be,  in  all 
probability,  to  extinguish  the  chance  of  his 
most  formidable  rival  ;  and  though  he  was 
a  rejected  suitor  now,  who  should  say  that 
his  chance  might  not  come,  once  Jack  Cux- 
wold  was  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  And 
yet,  Jack  was  his  dearest  friend,  and  Lucy 
the  one  girl  he  had  ever  cared  about  ;  and 
he  believed  thoroughly  that  her  liking  for 
Jack  Cuxwold  was  the  cause  of  her  own  in- 
difference to  himself.  '  Friends  ever,'  she 
had  said  earnestly  at  parting,  and,  as  Alec 
thought  it  all  over,  he  began  to  doubt 
whether,  if  it  became  advisable  to  interfere, 
he  shouldn't  be  acting  a  mean  part  in  ad- 
liering  to  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention. 
At  the  present  moment,  to  judge  from 
Mr  Skinner's  letter,  there  was  no  call  for 
his   interference  ;   but,   supposing   between 
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this  and  the  race  things  went  wronor  aorain, 
was  he  justified  in  standing  aloof,  and  mak- 
ing no  attempt  to  heal  the  breach  between 
the  two  families  ?  He  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  take  a  passive  part.  Neither  Lord 
Ranksborow  nor  Jack  had  suggested  that 
he  should  undertake  the  role  of  the  peace- 
maker ;  but  if  his  lips  had  not  spoken  it, 
Jack  Cuxwold's  eyes,  when  the  subject  was 
beinpf  discussed,  had  more  than  once  hinted 
it.  He  could  see  clearly  that  if  Mr  Bram- 
ton  fulfilled  his  threat,  the  quarrel  between 
Lord  Ranksborow  and  the  master  of  Temple 
Rising  would  never  be  made  up.  And  Jack 
Cuxwold  could  not  but  side  with  his  father. 
On  board  ship  that  night,  it  had  been  clear 
to  him  that  the  person  of  all  others  Jack 
ought  to  marry  was  Lucy  Bramton.  She 
was  a  charming  girl,  and  half  in  love  with 
him  already,  as  he  with  her.  And  she 
would  bring  a  rare  dowry  with  her  with 
which  to  prop  up  the  tottering  Ranksborow 
peerage.  Let  this  Derby  but  come  off 
right,  and  that  ricketty  coronet  would  be  so 
far  buttressed  as  to  save  Jack  from  going 
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wooing  in  forma  pauperis.  It  was  obvious 
to  him  that  this  might  very  Hkely  depend 
upon  himself  to  bring  about.  For  the  first 
time,  they  had  become  aware  that  Miss 
Lucy  was  the  real  owner  of  the  horses,  and 
upon  her  dictum  it  really  depended  whether 
Damocles  ran  for  the  Derby  or  not. 

'  All's  fair  in  love  or  war,'  they  say,  and 
Flood  felt  that  it  was  within  his  power  to 
keep  Jack  and  Lucy  permanently  apart. 
But  for  what  good  ?  He  had  had  his 
chance, — a  fair  field,  and  no  competitor, 
from  whom  he  had  cause  to  apprehend 
danger,  on  the  scene.  He  had  put  his 
fortune  to  the  test,  and  received  a  firm  but 
courteous  refusal.  True,  girls  did  change 
their  minds,  and  many  a  maiden  has  been 
wooed  and  won  by  the  rejected  of  former 
days.  Friendship  is  of  small  account  when 
weighed  against  love  ;  but  still.  Alec  could 
but  feel  he  had  no  right  to  stand  between 
these  two,  on  the  somewhat  shadowy  chance 
of  forwarding  his  own  prospects.  No,  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  if  it  became  ex- 
pedient, he  would  go  over  to  Temple  Rising, 

VOL.    III.  M 
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and,  at  all  events,  see  if  there  was  anything 
to  be  done. 

He  had  not  long-  to  wait,  for  in  a  very 
few  days  Damocles  once  more  began  to 
decline  in  the  betting.  Mr  Noel,  at  the 
present  moment,  was  in  possession  of  what 
he  considered  the  best  possible  information 
about  the  intentions  of  the  owner  of  that 
colt.  It  was  most  improbable  that  Miss 
Lucy  would  differ  from  her  father  in  her 
views  about  the  running  of  the  horse.  He 
has  it  in  John  Bramton's  own  handwTiting 
that  the  colt  will  probably  not  run  for  the 
Derby,  and  Mr  Noel  considers  that  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  him  in  taking  back  his 
money,  that  is  to  say,  in  once  more  laying 
against  Damocles,  to  recover  what  he  has 
backed  him  for.  Gloomily  the  Earl  beholds 
the  horse  recede,  point  by  point,  in  the  bet- 
ting, dropping  from  fours  gradually  to  tens 
and  twelves  to  one.  He  knows  that  the 
colt  is  well,  and  that  this  can  be  nothing  but 
the  foreshadowed  result  of  Mr  Bramton's 
vow  of  vengeance.  Paragraphs  began  to 
appear  in  the  sporting  papers,  commenting 
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on  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  Mr 
Bramton's  horse  was  knocked  about  in  the 
market,  and  upon  the  revival  of  the  old 
rumour  that  he  would  not  be  seen  at  Epsom. 
'  Mr  Bramton,  we  understand,  is  no  sports- 
man, and  utterly  unversed  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  turf ;  but  we  presume  he  is  g-ifted 
with  common  sense,  and  he  must  know  that 
for  the  tricks  being  played  in  his  name  he 
will  be  held  responsible,  and  that  the  strik- 
ing out  of  a  horse  from  a  great  race  at  the 
eleventh  hour  is  conduct  utterly  inadmis- 
sible, if  that  horse  is  fit  to  run.  Damocles 
was  quite  at  the  top  of  the  tree  as  a  two- 
year-old,  and  should  give  a  rare  account  of 
himself,  if  he  has  done  well  since  we  saw 
him  at  Newmarket  in  the  Two  Thousand 
week.  We  thought  we  had  never  seen  a 
colt  more  improved.  That  Mr  Bramton  is 
not  going  to  run  his  colt  at  Epsom  we  can- 
not bring  ourselves  to  believe  ;  but  if  he 
carries  out  the  intention  which  rumour  as- 
cribes to  him,  we  can  only  say  that  he  will 
have  made  a  name  in  turf  history  which 
no  man  need  envy  him,  and  which  will  be 
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enough  to  make  poor  Dick  Bramton  lie 
uneasy  in  his  grave.' 

But  these  severe  strictures  were  as  yet 
confined  to  the  sporting  press,  and  that 
was  a  literature  not  patronised  at  Temple 
Risine. 

'  Poor  Dartree,'  said  Jack,  after  reading 
the  above  ;  '  he  certainly  did  upset  the  coach 
with  a  vengeance.  Shylock  means  having 
his  pound  of  flesh,  and  no  mistake  about 
it.  He  won't  be  deterred  by  the  threatened 
anger  of  the  British  public,  because  he'll 
never  picture  what  a  storm  of  abuse  will 
descend  upon  him  if  he  scratches  the  colt 
now.' 

*  I  suppose  he  will  get  pretty  handsomely 
slated  by  the  press,'  replied  Flood. 

'  Yes,'  rejoined  Cuxwold.  '  The  Derby 
is  one  of  our  national  institutions,  and 
Englishmen  don't  stand  tricks  played  with 
those.  The  favourite  for  the  Derby  be- 
comes public  property.  The  public  sym- 
pathise with  you  if  your  horse  comes  to 
grief, — are  very  angry  on  your  behalf  should 
he  be  tampered  with,  but  play  tricks  with 
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him  yourself,  and  you've  about  brought 
down  Niagara  on  your  devoted  head.' 

Flood  said  no  more,  but  muttering  some- 
thing about  having  letters  to  w^rite,  walked 
off  to  the  library.  A  few  turns  up  and  down 
the  deserted  room  and  he  had  made  up  his 
mind.  If  he  was  to  interfere,  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,  for  the  horse  might  be  struck 
out  now  at  any  moment,  and  then  the  case 
was  past  remedy.  He  would  ride  over  to 
Temple  Rising  that  afternoon,  and  see  what 
could  be  done.  No  need  to  take  anyone 
into  his  confidence ;  far  better  not,  he 
thought,  at  all  events  certainly  in  the  first 
place.  Alec  Flood  was  accustomed  to  do 
pretty  much  as  he  liked  at  Knightshayes, 
and  therefore  his  asking  at  luncheon  if  he 
could  have  a  hack  for  the  afternoon  created 
no  sort  of  surprise,  and,  that  meal  dis- 
posed of.  Alec  was  soon  cantering  towards 
Temple  Rising. 

He  found  Mr  and  Mrs  Bramton  with 
Lucy  in  the  drawing-room.  Miss  Bramton 
and  her yf^;2f</ were  gone  out  for  a  ride,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  family,  although  with 
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a  certain  air  of  constraint,  welcomed  him 
cordially.  They  were  unfeignedly  glad  to 
see  him,  and  were  particularly  anxious  not 
to  include  him  in  their  quarrel  with  Knight- 
shayes,  but,  for  all  that,  they  could  not  for- 
get that  he  came  from  the  enemy's  camp. 
Mr  Bramton,  after  a  few  fatuous  remarks 
about  the  weather,  drifted  on  into  anxious 
inquiry  about  Flood's  health,  finally  blurt- 
ing out  the  hope  that  Captain  Cuxwold  was 
pretty  well,  and  then,  becoming  suddenly 
conscious  that  the  very  name  of  that  family 
was  tabooed  at  Temple  Rising,  muttered 
something  about  important  directions  to  give 
to  the  gardeners,  and  made  his  escape  from 
the  room.  Poor  Mrs  Bramton  was  dying 
to  do  the  same  ;  she  honestly  didn't  know 
what  to  say  to  her  guest.  The  quarrel  with 
the  Knightshayes  people  was  a  continual 
topic  of  conversation  amongst  them,  and  yet 
she  was  quite  aware  that  she  must  not  touch 
upon  that  topic  this  afternoon.  Alec  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  for  them.  He  boldly  said, — 
'  Can  I  speak  to  you  alone,  Miss  Lucy  ? 
I  have  something  to  say  for  your  ears  only.* 
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'All  right,  Mr  Flood!'  exclaimed  Mrs 
Bramton.  '  I  have  two  or  three  things  to 
look  after,  and  will  leave  you  two  together/ 
and,  only  too  delighted  to  make  her  escape, 
Mrs  Bramton  withdrew. 

*  You  can  guess  what  I've  come  to  talk 
about,  Lucy,'  said  Flood,  as  the  door  closed. 
'  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  this  quarrel 
between  your  father  and  Lord  Ranksborow.' 

*  That  is  hardly  stating  the  case  correctly,' 
replied  Lucy.  '  It  is  not  with  my  father  but 
with  the  whole  family  that  the  quarrel  lies. 
Have  they  told  you  the  truth  about  it  ?  Are 
you  aware  that  Lord  Dartree,  a  constant 
and  favoured  guest,  mind,  at  our  house,  held 
us  all  up  to  ridicule  in  the  supper-room,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Wroxeter  ball  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  have  heard  it,'  rejoined  Flood 
quietly,  '  and  regret  it  as  much  as  any  other 
member  of  the  Ranksborow  family.  Poor 
Dartree  has  gone  to  his  account,  and  is  no 
more  to  be  reckoned  with  in  this  world.  He 
was  not  quite  himself  when  he  made  that 
foolish  speech.  Not  that,  were  he  alive,  I 
would  plead  that  in  his  defence.      A   man 
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must  abide  by  his  actions,  whether  he  has 
taken  too  much  wine  or  not.' 

'  He  made  us  generally,  and  my  sister  in 
particular,  the  laughing-stock  of  the  ball- 
room,' rejoined  Lucy,  with  tingling  cheeks 
and  flashing  eyes. 

'  As  I  said  before,'  replied  Alec,  '  I  have 
nothing  to  say  in  his  defence.  But  don't 
you  think  you're  pursuing  a  sheer  Corsican 
vendetta  against  the  Cuxwolds  ?  Lord 
Ranksborow  is  entirely  innocent  of  utter- 
ing one  word  to  your  disparagement.  You 
are  holding  him  accountable  for  his  son's 
words ;  and,  as  Mr  Branton  has  rightly 
guessed,  whether  Damocles  wins  or  does 
not  win  the  Derby,  makes  a  difference  so 
serious  to  him  that  I  don't  mind  admitting 
to  you,  in  confidence,  that  half  the  Knight- 
shayes  estate  must  come  to  the  hammer 
should  this  their  last  hope  fail  them.' 

'  We  can't,  Mr  Flood,  we  can't  indeed. 
What  papa  has  said,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  he  will  stick  to  ;  he  is  a  man  who 
prides  himself  upon  keeping  to  his  word.' 

'  No,  Lucy,  that  won't  do,'  replied  Flood. 
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^  We  know,  Indeed  everybody  knows  now, 
that  the  horses  are  your  property.  I 
happen  to  know,  moreover,  that  you  came 
of  age  six  weeks  ago,  and  can  do  absolutely 
what  you  like  in  this  matter.  If  you  choose 
to  say  Damocles  shall  run,  he  must  run, 
whatever  your  father  may  say  to  the  con- 
trary. I  only  ask  you  to  remember  two 
things — first,  that  you're  ruining  Lord 
Ranksborow,  against  whom  you  have  per- 
sonally no  grudge  ;  further,  that  in  his  ruin 
you  involve  that  of  his  son.  Jack  Cuxwold, 
who  certainly  upon  one  occasion  did  his 
best  to  stand  between  you  and  trouble  ; 
secondly,  you  have  no  idea  of  the  storm 
of  abuse  that  will  descend  upon  your 
father's  head,  should  he  persist  in  his 
determination.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  to  do ! '  cried  Lucy. 
'  I  wish  poor  Uncle  Dick  had  never  left 
his  dreadful  horses  to  me.  Matilda  will 
never  forgive  me  if  I  flinch  now  ;  and  Sir 
Kenneth — he,  too,  is  as  unsparing  in  his 
resentment  as  my  father  and  sister.' 

'  I  can  fancy  that,'  rejoined  Flood.     *  Sir 
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Kenneth  Is  no  friend  to  any  of  the  Ranks- 
borow  family.' 

*  Stop  ! '  cried  Lucy.  '  Leave  me  now  ; 
I  must  have  time  to  think.  Tell  Captain 
Cuxwold  to  ride  over  here  and  see  me 
himself.  He  owes  us,  at  all  events,  some 
amends  for  his  brother's  speech.' 

Alec  Flood  said  no  more  :  he  was  far 
too  practised  a  diplomatist  not  to  refrain 
from  further  words,  when  he  found  his 
point  was  gained.  He  bent  over  Lucy's 
hand  for  a  moment,  then  raised  it  to  his 
lips,  said,  in  a  low  tone,  '  Friends  ever  ! ' 
and  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

LUCY    ASSERTS     HERSELF. 

Alec  Flood  rode  back  to  Knightshayes 
in  a  high  state  of  elation.  He  had  done 
what,  in  the  vernacular  of  his  set,  was 
termed  '  the  straight  thing,'  and,  say  what 
he  will,  man  is  usually  well  satisfied  with 
himself  when  that  is  the  case.  Then  he 
had  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations. 
He  felt  perfectly  certain  that  Lucy  would 
never  have  told  him  to  send  Jack  to  her, 
unless  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
Damocles  should  start  for  the  Derby. 
Further,  he  would  have  brought  those  two 
together.  '  And  now,'  he  said  to  himself, 
with  a  half  smile,  '  I  wash  my  hands  of 
their  affairs  from  this  out  :  they  will  get  on 
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far  better  without  my  meddling.'  But  if 
his  interview  had  turned  out  very  satis- 
factory, it  had  taken  a  turn  for  which  Alec 
Flood  was  not  at  all  prepared.  Keeping 
his  visit  to  Temple  Rising  a  secret  was 
now  no  longer  possible  ;  and,  in-  Flood's 
eyes,  the  interests  at  stake  were  so  large, 
that  Jack  Cuxwold  could  not  attend  to 
Lucy's  commands  too  quickly.  Jack  Cux- 
wold's  astonishment  when  he  heard  the 
news  was  something  more  than  great.  He 
could  hardly  believe  it.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  best  part  of  the  old  acres 
must  go,  and  that  Bramton  would  carry 
out  his  vow  of  vengeance  to  the  letter. 

'  It's  awfully  good  of  you,  old  man,'  he 
said,  *  to  go  over  there  and  open  nego- 
tiations ;  but  when  did  you  ever  fail  to 
stand  by  a  pal  in  difficulties  ? ' 

'  Don't  talk  rot,'  rejoined  Flood  bluntly. 
*  Just  bear  this  in  mind.  I  have  smoothed 
the  way  for  3'ou,  but  I  can't  do  any  more. 
The  lady  declines  to  treat,  you  see,  except 
with  the  principal.  Mind  you  ride  over 
there  in  eood  time  to-morrow.' 
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*Yes.  I've  got  a  good  deal  of  humble 
pie  to  eat,  I  know.' 

'  You've  got  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort/  re- 
plied Alec.  'You've  got  to  apologise  for  poor 
Dartree's  insulting  speech,  which,  you  know, 
he  never  ought  to  have  made,  and  which  I 
am  sure  he  never  would  have  made,  except 
under  the  influence  of  wine.  But  there's 
another  thing,  Jack.  Do  you  recollect  our 
conversation  that  last  night  on  board  ship?' 

'  Yes,'  rejoined  Cuxwold. 

*  Well,  you  had  better  take  it  seriously 
into  consideration.  Lucy  Bramton  is  far  the 
nicer  sister  of  the  two,  and  he  will  be  a  for- 
tunate man  who  wins  her  for  a  wife.  This 
is  quite  disinterested  on  my  part,  for  if  I 
thought  I  had  the  slightest  chance  myself, 
I  would  ask  her  to-morrow  ! ' 

'  I  couldn't  touch  upon  that  at  present,' 
replied  Cuxwold.  '  She  is  a  nice  girl,  as  I 
remember, — far  too  nice  to  be  offered  the 
reversion  of  a  pauper  peerage.  If  she  gives 
us  a  last  chance  to  emerge  from  the  slough  of 
our  difficulties,  it's  as  much  as  we  can  expect.' 

However,  it  was  settled  between  the  two 
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young  men  that  the  Earl  should  be  told 
nothing  of  the  new  hopes  that  had  dawned 
concerning  Damocles,  at  all  events  till  after 
Jack's  visit  to  Temple  Rising. 

Lucy  that  evening  had  a  hard  time  of  it 
with  her  own  family.  They  were  naturally 
boiling  over  with  curiosity  to  know  why  Mr 
Flood  had  desired  a  private  interview  with 
Lucy.  What  had  he  to  say  ?  What  did 
he  want.  And  w^hen  she  informed  them  of 
what  Alec  Flood  had  said,  their  indignation 
knew  no  bounds. 

*  Of  course,  of  course,'  said  Mr  Bramton 
angrily,  taking  up  a  position  on  the  hearth- 
rug, and  sticking  his  thumbs  into  the  arm- 
holes  of  his  waistcoat,  and  setting  his  head 
defiantly  on  one  side.  '  We  give  them  the 
best  we  have,  and  then  they  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  publicly  insulting  us.  I  told 
the  Earl  I'd  make  him  pay  for  it  in  pocket, 
and  I  will.' 

'  But  you  must  remember,  papa,'  inter- 
posed Lucy,  '  that  it  was  not  Lord  Ranks- 
borow  who  insulted  us.' 

Tt'sthesame  thing,' rejoined  Mr  Bramton. 
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^  I  said  he  should  pay  for  it,  and  he  shall. 
I  am  a  man  of  my  word.' 

'  Well,  Lucy,'  remarked  Miss  Bramton,  'if 
youcan  forget  that  insulting  speech,  you  have 
more  charity  in  your  composition  than  I  have.' 

'  The  Ranksborows  are  all  supercilious 
beasts,'  said  Sir  Kenneth,  who  happened  to 
be  staying  at  Temple  Rising.  '  They  never 
thought  of  tendering  an  apology  until  it  was 
close  upon  the  verge  of  the  big  race,  and 
they  find  Mr  Bramton  is  in  earnest  about 
what  he  threatened.' 

'  Still,'  replied  Lucy,  '  I  say  again  this  is 
to  punish  Lord  Ranksborow  for  something 
he  did  not  do.' 

'  He  was  very  insolent  to  me,'  rejoined 
Mr  Bramton.  '  And  I  don't  care  what  you 
say,  ril  have  no  more  shilly-shallying  about 
it.  I  shall  write  to  the  proper  people  to- 
morrow, and  tell  them  to  take  Damocles 
out  of  the  race.' 

Lucy  said  nothing.  She  could  be  very 
determined  when  she  chose,  and  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  have  her  own  way  in 
this  matter.      She  would  say  nothing  until 
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she  had  seen  Jack  Cuxwold;  but  she  knew 
that  these  horses  were  hers,  that  she  was  of 
age,  and  that  it  depended  entirely  upon  her- 
self to  say  whether  they  should  run  or  not. 
Although  thenominations  stood  inStubber's 
name,  yet  the  racing  world  had  for  the  last 
year  regarded  the  horses  as  Mr  Bramton's 
property,  and  it  was  only  quite  lately  the 
fact  had  leaked  out  that  they  were  really 
the  property  of  his  daughter.  Now  though 
her  father  did  not,  Lucy  Bramton  knew 
perfectly  well  who  were  the  proper  people 
to  write  to  to  strike  Damocles  out  of  the 
Derby.  She  foresaw  exactly  what  was 
taking  place, — that  her  father  would  endea- 
vour to  assume  the  control  of  her  horses, 
and  do  what  he  thought  fit.  And  to  guard 
against  that,  she  had  herself  written  a  line 
by  that  evening's  post  to  MessrsWeatherby, 
to  say  that  she  had  authorised  nobody  to 
strike  her  horses  out  of  their  engagements, 
and  that  they  were  to  pay  no  attention  to  any 
instructions,  except  under  her  own  hand. 

In  the  meantime,  the  discussion  went  on, 
although   Lucy  took  no  further  part  in  it. 
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and  it  was  finally  agreed  in  the  family  con- 
clave, that  the  apology  had  come  far  too  late, 
and  that  the  Earl  of  Ranksborow  must  take 
the  consequences  of  the  ungentlemanly  lan- 
guage it  had  pleased  his  son  to  use  at  the 
VVroxeter  ball.  Lucy  was  so  quiet  in  her 
manner  compared  with  the  rest  of  her  family, 
that  her  father  had  never  recognised  that 
she  could  be  much  more  determined  than 
either  her  mother  or  sister  when  it  came  to 
the  point.  John  Bramton  had  stood  to  a 
certain  extent  in  awe  of  what  he  termed  his 
wife's  '  fantags '  all  his  life,  but  he  looked 
upon  her  whims  as  a  mere  nothing  compared 
to  the  wishes  and  fancies  of  his  dauo^hter 
Matilda.  Although  Miss  Bramton  dexter- 
ously concealed  it  in  society,  yet  in  the  do- 
mestic circle  she  was  gifted  with  a  tongue 
given  to  run  riot  when  things  were  not  going 
to  her  liking.  She  stood  in  not  the  slightest 
awe  of  her  parents,  and  expressed  her  feel- 
ings with  a  breadth  which,  though  unpleas- 
ant, was  gratifying  to  hear  in  these  days 
of  the  advancing  freedom  of  woman.  Mr 
Bramton  ventured  at  times  to  cross  swords 
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with  his  wife — he  was  somewhat  wary  even 
of  that  encounter — but  a  downright  forci- 
ble difference  with  his  elder  daughter,  John 
Bramton  was  exceedingly  shy  of.  As  he 
once  put  it  confidentially  to  a  crony — 'She's 
a  nice  gal,  Matilda — good-looking,  sensible 
gal,  but  I  tell  you  what,  Bubbleton,  she  has 
her  ma's  temper,  brewed  a  trifle  over  proof. 
And  it's  a  real  hot  'un  when  you  come  to 
differ  with  her.' 

Now  the  opinion  of  his  wife,  the  opinion  of 
Matilda,  and  also  the  opinion  of  Sir  Kenneth, 
all  coincided  with  Mr  Bramton's  own,  and 
no  eentleman  who  ever  owned  a  racehorse 
went  to  bed  more  determined  to  strikeahorse 
out  of  a  race  than  Mr  Bramton  did  to  excise 
Damocles  from  the  Derby  the  next  day. 

Mr  Stubber,aswell  as  Messrs  Weatherby, 
was  somewhat  astonished  the  next  morning 
by  a  letter  he  received  from  Lucy  Bramton. 
It  was  very  brief;  it  only  reminded  him 
that  she  was  the  real  owner  of  the  horse, 
that  he  was  to  continue  his  preparations  of 
the  colt  for  Epsom,  and  to  take  instructions 
from  no  one  but  herself  concerning  him  in 
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the  future.  That  Stubber  was  dehghted 
with  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  mention.  His  horse  was  doing 
as  well  as  anybody  could  wish,  and  let  him 
only  be  allowed  to  start  at  Epsom,  and 
Stubber  looked  forward  to  all  the  glory  of 
leading  in  the  first  winner  of  the  Derby  he 
had  ever  trained.  That  this  intellicrence 
was  speedily  conveyed  to  Mr  Skinner  was 
matter  of  course,  and  then  once  again 
Tattersall's  and  the  Victoria  Club  were 
wondrously  puzzled  at  the  shiftiness  of  the 
betting  market.  Mr  Noel  and  his  friends, 
acting  on  the  former's  information,  in  their 
anxiety  to  save  their  money,  had  driven 
Damocles  once  more  to  almost  an  outside 
price  in  the  market.  Suddenly  came  the 
reaction,  and  Mr  Skinner  and  his  friends 
snapped  at  every  offer  they  could  get  against 
the  colt,  till  he  was  once  more  established 
in  the  price-list  at  6  or  7  to  i.  Noel  could 
not  understand  it.  His  own  information  he 
considered  beyond  dispute,  but  he  was  quite 
aware  that  his  opponent  was  not  the  man 
to  throw  a  chance  away,  and  it  was  little 
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likely  that  he  had  '  rushed  '  Damocles  in  the 
market  in  this  fashion,  unless  he  also  had 
pretty  good  grounds  for  what  he  was  doing. 
Noel  knew  that  the  horse  was  well,  and 
doing  capital  work.  The  question  was,  did 
these  Bramtons  mean  him  to  run  at  Epsom  ? 
Accordingto  what  he  knew,  they  did  not,  but 
Skinner's  new  tactics  pointed  to  his  having 
information  he  could  rely  upon  that  the  horse 
would  start.  Mr  Noel  remarked  testily  to 
one  of  his  intimates  that  it  was  about  the 
queerest  game  he  had  ever  seen,  and  that  it 
was  devoutly  to  be  trusted  that  gentlemen 
who  understood  nothing  about  racing  might 
never  own  racehorses  for  the  future. 

Had  a  bomb-shell  fallen  into  the  break- 
fast-table at  Temple  Rising,  it  could  not 
have  created  greater  consternation  than  did 
Lucy's  announcement  that  she  expected 
Captain  Cuxwold — they  had  none  of  them 
got  into  the  habit  of  calling  him  Lord  Dar- 
tree  as  yet — over  to  see  her  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon. 

'Well,  I  couldn't  have  believed  it!'  ex- 
claimed   Mr    Bramton.      '  After    the    scan- 
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dalous  way  in  which  we  have  been  treated 
by  his  family,  that  that  young  man  should 
attempt  to  force  his  way  into  our  house, 
beats  me,   it  does.' 

'  Should  have  thought  he  might  have 
waited  till  he  was  asked,'  sneered  Sir 
Kenneth. 

'  It's  the  same  old  story,'  snapped  Miss 
Bramton.  '  You  were  quite  right,  papa,  the 
only  way  to  touch  these  people  is  through 
their  pocket ;  and,  now  Lord  Ranksborow 
finds  he  is  likely  to  pay  dear  for  the  insult 
that  was  put  upon  us,  he  is  mean  enough  to 
cringe  and  seek  our  friendship.' 

'  You  have  no  business  to  say  that ! '  ex- 
claimed Lucy  warmly.  '  Captain  Cuxwold 
is  coming  here  because  I  told  Mr  Flood  I 
wished  him  to  come  and  see  me.' 

'And  I  should  like  to  know,  miss,'cried  Mrs 
Bramton,  'what  reason  you  have  for  asking 
a  man  we  dislike  to  your  father's  house  ? ' 

'  I  don't  well  know  how  you  can  dislike 
a  man  you  never  saw,'  retorted  Lucy  ;  '  at 
all  events,  I  have  something  to  say  to  him. 
and  I  don't  see  where  else  I  am  to  say  it.' 
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'  I  couldn't  have  believed  it  of  you  ;  I 
couldn't  indeed  ! '  exclaimed  Mr  Bramton. 
'  Asking  a  man  who  called  your  sister — ' 

'  Papa  !  '  suddenly  cried  Miss  Bramton, 
and  Mr  Bramton  suddenly  gave  a  gulp,  as 
if  he  had  swallowed  an  orange. 

Sir  Kenneth's  face  wore  a  look  of  dis- 
appointed curiosity.  He  had  never  been 
able  to  make  out  what  this  insulting  speech 
had  been  precisely.  Miss  Bramton  had 
sworn  her  whole  family  to  secrecy  on  the 
appellation  that  had  been  conferred  on  her. 

*  You  would  surely  never  be  so  mean,' 
continued  Matilda,  'to  start  that  horse  after 
all.      You  won't  let  her,  papa,  surely  .'^ ' 

'  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind,'  rejoined 
Lucy  ;  '  but  I  can  tell  you  this  :  I  am  of 
age,  and  the  horse  is  mine,  and  I  shall 
certainly  do  as  I  think  best  with  my  own. 
Had  Lord  Dartree  lived,  Matilda,  it  would 
have  been  different.  The  insult,  remember, 
was  almost  as  great  to  me  as  to  yourself, 
but  the  man  who  uttered  it  is  orone.' 

'  I  can't  say,  Lucy,'  remarked  Mr  Bram- 
ton severely,  '  that  you  are  showing  much 
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consideration  for  the  feelings  of  your  family, 
I  never  thought  you,  at  all  events,  would 
turn  out  a  headstrong  daughter/ 

*  I  must  think  for  myself  on  this  point/ 
rejoined  Lucy.  '  Captain  Cuxwold,  re- 
member, was  very  kind  to  me  that  time  I 
was  at  Cairo  ;  and  it's  hardly  fair  to  punish 
him  for  an  offence  which  he  did  not  commit ; 
and,  as  Mr  Flood  pointed  out  the  day  before 
yesterday,  it  is  he  who  will  eventually  suffer 
for  the  words  his  brother  spoke.  Secondly, 
our  name  will  be  brought  into  terrible  dis- 
repute if  Damocles  does  not  start.  All 
sorts  of  nasty  things  will  be  written  against 
you,  papa,  for  the  odium  of  the  horse  not 
running  will  be  put  down  to  you ;  and 
lastly,  had  poor  Uncle  Dick  lived,  I'm  sure 
his  earnest  wish  would  have  been  that 
Damocles  might  win  the  Derby. 

'  You  must  go  your  own  way ;  henceforth  I 
wash  my  hands  of  you,'  retorted  Mr  Bramton 
feebly.  And  then  the  conclave  broke  up, 
with  a  tacit  understanding  that  none  of  them, 
at  all  events,  would  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  the  Honourable  Captain  Cuxwold. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

DAMOCLES      SHALL      RUN. 

Jack  Cuxwold  started  for  his  visit  to 
Temple  Rising  in  due  course,  but  he  by  no 
means  Hked  the  doing  of  this  thing  that  he 
had  to  do.  It  was  all  very  well  to  apologise 
for  poor  Dartree's  reckless  words,  but  it  was 
another  thing  to  come  asking  a  favour  at 
the  same  time.  Such  assistance  as  he  had 
been  able  to  give  Lucy  Bramton  at  Cairo, 
he  had  been  only  too  pleased  to  bestow  ; 
but  that  he  should  ever  make  capital  of  it, 
and  ask  her,  in  return  for  such  trifle,  to  do 
him  a  great  favour,  had  never  crossed  his 
mind.  That  a  Cuxwold  could  possibly  look 
for  assistance  from  a  niece  of  Dick  Bram- 
ton— the  half  bookmaker,  half  owner  of 
racehorses — was    a    thing    Jack    Cuxwold 
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would  have  derided.  Yet  now  it  was  so  ; 
and  the  last  chance  of  Knightshayes  escap- 
ing from  the  vultures  that  already  crowded 
the  air,  lay  in  the  decision  of  this  girl  of 
one-and-twenty.  The  fiat  of  herself  and 
family  had  gone  forth,  and  Knightshayes, 
metaphorically,  was  given  to  the  crows,  or, 
to  speak  more  prosaically,  the  broad  acres 
of  the  Ranksborows  must  go  to  those  from 
whom  they  had  borrowed  moneys — not 
wisely,  but  too  freely.  It  wasn't  a  pleasant 
task  that  lay  before  him.  He  recollected 
the  bright,  bonny  English  girl  that  stood 
before  him  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  as 
he  pressed  her  hand  in  bidding  her  adieu. 
He  had  looked  forward,  many  a  time,  to 
what  fun  it  would  be  their  meetinor  ao^ain; 
but  there  seemed  to  be  very  little  fun  about 
it  now.  True,  he  had  no  fear  of  being  met 
in  any  hostile  spirit.  It  was  little  likely 
that  any  woman,  much  less  a  girl  like  Lucy 
Bramton,  would  send  for  him  to  pour  forth 
the  vials  of  her  wrath  on  his  head  for  the 
offending  of  his  dead  brother  ;  but  he  had 
looked  forward  to  meeting  her  so  differently. 
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He  was  to  have  been  the  prince  descending- 
from  his  platform  to  welcome  the  humble 
maiden  he  had  met  in  foreign  lands  ;  and 
now,  he  was  riding  forth  as  the  bankrupt 
noble,  humbly  imploring  Lucy  to,  if  pos- 
sible, save  him  from  the  effects  of  the  im- 
providence of  his  ancestors. 

He  had  argued  it  out  more  than  once,  and 
he  argued  it  out  yet  again,  as  he  rode  slowly 
towards  Temple  Rising.  No,  the  more  he 
looked  at  it  the  less  he  liked  it.  Nothinor 
was  more  repugnant  to  him  than  this  visit, 
and  yet  he  felt  that  it  was  his  bounden  duty 
to  make  it,  for  the  sake  of  his  family. 

It  was  a  chance — only  a  chance,  if  you 
like — but  the  last  chance  of  avertingr  the 
final  crash.  To  say  that  those  words  which 
his  brother  had  uttered  were  a  mistake, 
words  uttered  when  his  brother  was  not 
quite  himself,  and  which  all  his  family  deeply 
regretted,  was  easy  enough.  But  it  was 
difficult  to  ask  a  favour  on  the  top  of  this. 
As  far  as  he  remembered  Lucy  Bramton, 
she  was  a  girl  to  whom  it  would  be  easier 
to  make  this  request  than   to  many.      But 
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Jack  was  far  too  much  a  man  of  the  world 
not  to  know  how  circumstances  change 
people,  and  that  the  heiress  of  West  Bark- 
shire  might  prove  very  different  from  the 
pleasant,  unassuming  girl  he  had  met  with 
in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  had  Alec 
Flood's  word  for  it  that  she  was  not  changed. 
But  ah  !  he  sighed,  with  a  dreary  smile,  Alec 
wanted  nothing  from  her,  little  thinking  that 
Alec  had  asked  for  far  more  than  he  dreamt 
of  doing  to-day,  and  had  ridden  home  with 
his  petition  rejected.  He  reached  Temple 
Rising  at  last,  jumped  off  his  hack,  rang  the 
bell,  and  inquired  for  Miss  Lucy  Bramton. 
It  takes  a  good  deal  to  stagger  the  aplomb 
of  a  light  dragoon,  more  especially  when 
dealing  with  fiunkydom ;  but  even  Jack  Cux- 
wold  was  staggered  at  the  extraordinary 
interest  he  seemed  to  excite  in  the  butler 
and  one  or  two  footmen,  who  invariably 
paraded  upon  the  arrival  of  a  visitor  at 
Temple  Rising.  In  the  first  place,  Jack 
was  a  hero  from  the  Soudan,  reputed  to 
have  slain  heaps  of  '  them  there  Arabs ' 
with   his    own   hand  ;    and,   secondly,   it  is 
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not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  household 
were  not  perfecdy  aware  of  the  feud  that 
existed  between  their  master  and  Knight- 
shayes.  The  tragic  death  of  Lord  Dartree, 
and  the  sudden  accession  of  '  that  there 
captive  of  the  Arabs  '  to  his  place,  had  pro- 
duced endless  discussion  in  the  servants' 
hall ;  and  that  the  wild  warriors  of  the 
Soudan  tattooed  their  captives,  had  been 
most  emphatically  laid  down  by  the  butler. 

In  Barkshire  Jack  Cuxwold  was  regarded 
as  a  hero,  and  wondrous  were  the  tales  told 
of  his  escape  from  the  Arabs,  and  the 
numbers  he  had  slain  in  achieving  it.  The 
servants  at  Temple  Rising  were  all  agog  to 
get  a  peep  at  the  man  who,  in  West  Bark- 
shire eyes,  was  the  hero  of  the  Soudan. 
However,  Cuxwold,  after  some  slight  delay, 
is  ushered  into  the  pretty  morning-room, 
and  there  he  finds  Lucy  awaiting  him. 
There  was  considerable  constraint  about 
their  manner  to  begin  with ;  but,  for  a 
wonder,  the  Lancer  is  the  first  to  recover 
his  sang  froid. 

'  I  should  never  have  ventured  to  intrude 
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upon  you,  Miss  Bramton,'  he  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  'if  Alec  Flood  had  not  assured  me 
that  you  would  see  me.  As  it  is,  the  first 
thing  I  have  to  do  is  to  apologise  for  my 
poor  brother's  unfortunate  speech  at  Wrox- 
eter.  I  am  sure  he  was  not  expressing  his 
real  feelings,  and  what  he  said  was  wrung 
from  him  because  he  lost  his  temper  at 
being  rallied  by  Anson  and  the  rest  of 
them  about  his  attentions  to  your  sister/ 

'  I  heard  what  he  said,  and  nothing  can 
excuse  his  words,'  replied  Lucy. 

'  I  don't  pretend  that  I  can.  I  don't 
even  pretend  that  its  being  never  meant 
for  your  ears  was  much  palliation  of  the 
offence  ;  but  he's  gone,  poor  fellow,  and  I 
can  only  urge  what  little  there  is  in  his  de- 
fence. Remember  how  often  men  talk  at 
random  after  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  and  say 
what  they  never  seriously  intended.' 

'  Captain  Cuxwold,'  said  Lucy  quietly, 
*  you  were  very  kind  to  me  last  year  at 
Cairo,  and  I  have  not  forgetten  it  ;  but 
can  you  honestly  say  that  this  apology 
would  have  been   tendered  us,   even   thus 
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late  in  the  day,  if  your  father  had  not  been 
so  heavily  interested  in  the  running  of 
Damocles  at  Epsom  ?  ' 

*  I  can  say  this,'  replied  Jack,  '  that  we 
should  probably  never  have  ventured  to 
come  near  Temple  Rising  if  you  had  not 
given  me  the  opening  you  did  ;  but,  now 
that  I  am  here,  I  can  say  honestly  that  I 
am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  great  regret  at  what  has  oc- 
curred, and  to  assure  you  that  it  has  never 
been  our  habit  to  ridicule  your  family.' 

*  Lord  Ranksborow,  I  am  told,  will  win 
an  enormous  sum  of  money  if  Damocles 
should  win.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Jack. 

*  And  yourself  ?  ' 

'  Nothing  ;  I  haven't  a  shilling  on  the 
race,'  said  Cuxwold. 

'  And — I  don't  want  to  pry  into  your 
affairs — but  is  it  true  that  Lord  Ranks- 
borow is  in  great  need  of  a  lot  of  money  '^.  ' 

'  It's  no  great  secret,  and  I  daresay  all 
the  county  know  we've  nearly  come  to  the 
end  of  our  tether  ;  but  remember  you  pro- 
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mise  that  it  shall  never  pass  your  lips  that 
I  admitted  it  to  you.' 

Lucy  nodded. 

'  Then  nothing  but  Damocles  winning  the 
Derby  can  possibly  avert  our  smash ;  there'll 
be  nothing  for  it  but  to  sell  half  the  property, 
shut  up  Knightshayes,  and  go  abroad.' 

For  a  few  minutes  Lucy  was  silent. 
She  felt  she  must  make  up  her  mind  for 
good  now  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she 
thought  Jack  Cuxwold  was  going  to  say  a 
word  more  on  the  subject,  she  was  griev- 
ously mistaken.  Jack  had  been  very 
straightforward  about  it  all.  He  had 
answered  her  questions,  and  made  no  dis- 
guise of  what  a  great  thing  it  would  be 
for  his  father,  and,  of  course,  indirectly 
for  himself,  that  Damocles  should  win 
the  Derby,  but  he  was  not  going  to  plead 
with  her  for  the  horse's  starting. 

Suddenly  she  raised  her  head. 

'  Tell  Lord  Ranksborow,'  she  said, 
*  from  me,  Damocles  shall  run  for  the 
Derby,  and  that  if  he  wins  I  shall  expect 
you  all  to  call  at  Temple   Rising.     Good- 
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bye ; '    and    Lucy    extended    her  hand,    In 
token  that  their  interview  was  ended. 

*  It  is  very  very,  good  of  you,'  he  mur- 
mured, as  he  pressed  the  small  palm  within 
his  own,  and  in  another  minute  or  two  he 
was  outside  the  house. 

*  Alec's  right,'  he  muttered,  as  he  rode 
home  ;  '  that's  a  girl  in  a  hundred.  If  she 
hadn't  such  a  lot  of  money,  I'm  blessed  if 
I  wouldn't  try  my  luck.  However,  it's  no 
good  thinking  about  that.  We  must  see 
what  Damocles  can  do  to  put  us  on  our 
legs  to  start  with.  This  will  be  great  news 
for  the  governor.' 

When  Alec  Flood  heard  Jack's  story,  he 
said  quietly, — 

'  I  thought  it  would  come  out  all  right. 
The  speed  and  gameness  of  one  horse 
saved  your  paying  that  unconscionable 
hotel  bill  that  old  Front  de  Boeuf  had 
made  out  for  you,  and  we  must  simply 
trust  that  Damocles  will  prove  as  good  a 
horse  to  the  Earl  as  The  Mummer  was 
to  you.     There  is  only  one  thing  I  hope.' 

*  What's  that  ?  '    inquired  Jack. 
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'  That  you'll  stick  to  what  Lucy  Bram- 
ton  told  you.  Don't  go  near  Temple 
Rising  till  after  the  Derby,  and  then,  win 
or  lose,  your  father  mttst  call.  He  can  say 
then  what  he  cannot  quite  say  now.' 

'  I  understand,'  said  Jack.  '  An  apology 
now  would  look  as  If  made  with  the  one 
object.' 

'  Exactly.  Another  thing,  don't  you  sup- 
pose that  girl  has  got  things  quite  her  own 
way.  When  you  determine  to  do  a  thing 
which  meets  the  direct  disapproval  of  all 
your  family,  the  domestic  circle  Is  apt  to 
get  a  little  unpleasant.  Leave  her  to  play 
her  cards  in  her  own  way.' 

*  Right  you  are,  old  man,'  said  Jack ; 
'but  I  must  tell  my  father.  He  is  very 
down  in  his  luck  just  now,  and  though  no- 
thing may  come  to  it,  still  the  knowledge 
that  Damocles  is  to  run  will  be  like  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  to  him.' 

'  Not  a  doubt  about  It,'  replied  Alec, 
laughing.  '  Like  the  war-horse,  he  will 
scent  the  battle  from  afar,  and  be  san- 
guine as  ever  of  success.' 

VOL.  III.  o 
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Flood  was  perfectly  right.  No  sooner 
was  it  imparted  to  the  Earl  that  Damocles 
positively  would  start,  than  that  veteran 
plunger's  eye  sparkled,  and  he  became 
quite  as  confident  of  victory  as  he  had  ever 
been  in  his  palmiest  days.  But  he  quite 
saw  the  wisdom  of  adhering  strictly  to  the 
programme  that  Lucy  Bramton  had  laid 
down.  He  thoroughly  relied  upon  the 
young  lady's  word,  but  it  was  a  ticklish 
business  even  yet,  and  any  movement  on 
his  part  might  be  a  wrong  one.  Much 
better  to  do  nothing  than  make  any  such 
mistake. 

Mr  Stubber,  in  the  meanwhile,  has  been 
lifted  into  the  seventh  heaven.  He  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Miss  Lucy  Bramton,  in 
which  she  informs  him  that  these  horses — 
as  indeed  the  sporting  papers  had  previ- 
ously informed  him  —  are  her  property 
solely,  and  that  he  is  to  take  orders  from 
nobody  else  concerning  them  ;  that  Dam- 
ocles is  to  run  at  Epsom,  and,  she  trusts, 
win,  but  that  the  colt  is  to  run,  well  or  not 
well.      He  naturally  writes  off  the  news  to 
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the  commissioner,  and  winds  up  his  letter 
with, — '  It's  all  right  now  ;  the  horse  never 
was  better,  and  I'll  walk  in  at  the  head  of 
a  Derby  winner  just  for  once  ;  you  see  if 
I  don't' 

It  wanted  now  only  about  a  week  to  the 
great  race,  and  Mr  Noel  was  more  than 
ever  disconcerted  at  the  rush  there  was  to 
eet  on  Damocles.  What  it  was  he  did  not 
know  ;  even  the  public  seemed  at  last  to 
have  caught  the  infection.  What  they 
knew,  and  what  they  were  going  on,  Mr 
Noel  could  not  conceive  ;  but  one  thing  was 
quite  certain,  that  the  backers  had  quite 
tired  out  the  layers,  that  Damocles  had 
quite  recovered  his  pride  of  place  in  the 
market,  and  bid  fair  to  start  one  of  the 
hottest  favourites  for  the  great  race  ever 
known.  As  for  Skinner,  his  commissions 
seemed  inexhaustible.  Curious  to  see  what 
they  would  close  at,  Mr  Noel  proffered  2 
to  I  ao^ainst  Damocles,  towards  the  close 
of  that  afternoon.  It  was  the  shortest 
price  that  the  colt  had  yet  touched  ;  but 
Skinner  shot  him  at  once. 
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*  I'll  take  It  In  hundreds,  Noel,'  he  cried, 
'  and  will  go  on  at  the  price,  if  you  like ! ' 
But  Mr  Noel  shook  his  head.  He  was  be- 
ginning bitterly  to  repent  of  his  change  of 
tactics.  He  had  begun  by  betting  heavily 
against  the  horse,  then,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  scare  produced  by  the  horse's 
rumoured  illness,  which  he  had  himself 
brought  about,  he  had  turned  round  and 
become  one  of  its  heaviest  supporters. 
Then,  acting  on  the  exclusive  information 
which  he  had  derived  from  John  Bramton's 
letter,  he  had  again  turned  round,  and 
ranged  himself  amongst  the  horse's  bitterest 
opponents.  Mr  Noel  began  to  be  dimly 
conscious  that  he  had  made  a  fool  of  him- 
self, and  changed  sides  once  too  often.  Why 
had  he  ever  suffered  himself  to  be  gulled 
into  supporting  that  specious  scheme  of  his 
precious  nephew's?  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
that,  he  would  never  have  got  John  Bram- 
ton's letter,  and  would  have  acted  quite  dif- 
ferently. True,  Mr  Napper  had  only  acted 
in  accordance  with  his  uncle's  orders  ;  but 
when  their  schemes  go  awry,  men  are  apt 
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to  forget  that  such  schemes  were  of  their 
own  prompting,  and  cast  round  upon  whose 
shoulders  it  is  most  feasible  to  lay  the 
blame. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

WINNING     THE     DERBY. 

Firm  as  a  rock  at  the  termination  of  his 
two-year-old  career  had  Damocles  been  in 
the  betting  for  the  Derby,  and  with  good 
warrant  from  his  performances  ;  tossed  Hke 
a  cork  hither  and  thither  as  the  Spring 
drew  on,  till  even  those  wiliest  in  turf  lore 
and  the  vagaries  of  the  betting  market 
shook  their  heads,  and  said  there  was 
either  something  wrong  with  the  horse  or 
with  those  connected  with  him.  Suddenly 
both  those  reputed  clever,  and  that  great 
general  public  who  know  nothing  further 
than  what  the  calendar  teaches  them,  but 
who,  for  all  that,  are  much  oftener  right 
than  those  who  have  obtained   *  info7'))ia- 
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tion'  were  astounded  at  finding  Damocles 
once  more  installed  first  favourite  for  the 
Derby,  and  with  so  much  money  behind 
him  that  any  shaking  of  his  position  before 
the  race  seemed  most  improbable.  There 
Avere  sinister  rumours  about  the  horse,  and 
many  were  the  whispers  that  '  It  had  been 
a  pretty  game,  and  the  young  lady's  friends 
oueht  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves/  It 
was,  of  course,  now  generally  known  that 
Damocles  was  the  property  of  a  lady. 
Nobody  for  one  moment  connected  Lucy 
Bramton  with  any  fraud  or  wrong-doing  ; 
while  as  for  John  Bramton,  the  racing 
world  had  already  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  being  a  rogue  on  the  turf  was  all 
nonsense, — that,  even  if  he  wished  to  be 
one,  he  knew  so  little  about  the  mysteries 
of  that  famous  pastime,  '  that  he  didn't 
know  how,'  and  therefore  his  unfortunate 
trainer  fell  in  for  all  the  odium  of  the 
situation.  Yes,  this  was  Stubber's  doing. 
Stubber  had  pulled  the  strings.  Stubber, 
for  many  years,  had  delighted  in  playing 
the  game  of   thimble-rig  with   the  public. 
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Stubber,  as  of  yore,  had  served  them  up  a 
mock  favourite  in  Lucifer,  and  pretended 
that  Damocles  had  gone  amiss,  when  the 
colt  had  never  been  sick  or  sorry.  Stubber 
was  accountable  for  the  whole  unsavoury 
business  that  had  been  pursued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  horse,  and  it  was  much  to  be 
desired  that  that  scoundrel  Stubber  should 
profit  nothing  by  all  his  hanky-panky  tricks. 
Poor  Stubber!  He  was  an  honest  enough 
hard-workino^  trainer,  but  it  had  been  his 
misfortune  to  have  a  few  masters  to  whom 
racehorses  were  nothing  but  instruments 
for  gaming.  He  had  said  once  before,  in 
melancholy  tones,  to  a  few  of  his  cronies, 
that  he  was  '  tired  to  death  of  getting  bosses 
ready  for  races,  for  which  it  was  never  in- 
tended they  should  run.'  And  now,  poor 
man,  he  was  accused  of  manipulating  Dam- 
ocles in  the  turf  market,  a  thing  with  which 
we  know  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
But  the  trainer  very  often  bears  the  blame 
upon  these  occasions  ;  and  should,  at  the 
last  moment,  the  horse  not  justify  the  con- 
fidence displayed  in  him,  it's  odds  that  the 
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jockey  also  Is  deemed  to  have  contributed 
to  his  defeat.  In  a  case  hke  this,  the  actual 
result  of  the  race  matters  very  little.  Win 
or  lose,  the  public  are  wont  to  believe  that 
those  connected  with  the  horse  that  has 
been  knocked  about  in  the  market  after 
the  manner  of  Damocles,  have  made  their 
money  out  of  it ;  and  the  popular  verdict 
of  approval  or  disapproval,  whether  they 
cheer  the  winner,  or  receive  his  victory 
with  a  groan,  depends  principally  upon  how 
far  his  triumph  has  profited  that  great  force 
— the  British  public.  They  are  a  tremen- 
dous force,  this  British  public,  and  guided 
in  the  main  by  a  marvellous  sense  of  fair 
play, — apt  always  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  weaker  side.  In  opposition  to 
the  authorities.  If  they  have  the  slightest 
idea  that  there  has  been  undue  exercise  of 
the  prerogative.  Their  appreciation  of 
pluck — of  what  I  must  term  *  straight 
going,'  is  extraordinary.  Few  who  ever 
witnessed  It  can  forget  the  cheer  that  met 
the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings  as  he  walked 
into  the  ring  on  Ascot  Heath  after  that,  for 
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him,  disastrous  Derby  of '67,  his  face — cool, 
calm,  dauntless  as  ever — leaving  no  clue  to 
the  spectator  of  what  a  terrible  inroad  into 
a  fine  property  the  great  race  at  Epsom  of 
ten  days  before  had  resulted  in. 

The  Derby  week  has  arrived  at  last,  and 
the  market  indicates  that  Damocles  is  as 
well  as  his  admirers  could  desire.  Even 
Mr  Noel  is  quite  convinced  now  that  he 
will  run,  although  his  name  is  not  yet  men- 
tioned among  the  arrivals  at  Epsom.  Noel 
has  resigned  himself  to  lose  his  money. 
The  bookmaker  does  not  like  this — no- 
body does,  for  the  matter  of  that — but  still 
it  is  all  in  the  way  of  business,  and  it  by  no 
means  signifies  ruin  to  him.  Lord  Ranks- 
borow's  case  is  very  different :  the  colt's 
victory  for  him  means  salvation. 

As  Flood  had  surmised,  Lucy  Bramton 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  with  her  family,  when 
she  asserted  her  intention  of  doing  what 
she  liked  with  her  own.  Miss  Bramton 
and  Sir  Kenneth  strongly  opposed  it,  and, 
urged  by  them,  Mr  Bramton  was  very 
obstinate  about  the  matter.      But  there  was 
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no  contesting  her  right,  and  Mr  Bramton 
was  quite  aware  now  that  to  give  orders 
in  opposition  to  his  daughter's,  would  be 
to  make  hlmseU'  ridiculous.  Driven  to 
bay,  she  told  him  what  she  had  written  to 
Messrs  Weatherby,  and  also  to  Stubber. 

'  It  would  be  useless  Interfering,  papa/ 
she  said.  '  Messrs  Weatherby  will  not 
strike  Damocles  out  of  his  engagements 
for  anybody  but  myself ;  and  now  I  have 
told  Stubber  the  horse  Is  to  go  to  Epsom, 
you  may  depend  upon  It  he  will  go.  You 
will  all  thank  me  for  It  afterwards,  and 
you,  papa,  as  much  as  anybody.' 

'  Very  kind  of  you  to  take  care  of  our 
reputations,  my  dear,'  said  Miss  Bramton  ; 
'  but  people  are  not  so  forgiving,  unless 
they  have  some  personal  Interest  In  mak- 
inor  friends  ao^aln.' 

'  I  don't  understand  you,'  rejoined  Lucy. 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  do,'  said  Miss  Bramton. 
'  You  know  very  well  that  If  you  had  not 
seen  something  of  Captain  Cuxwold  at 
Cairo,  you  would  not  have  passed  over 
the  insult  offered  to  )our  family.' 
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Miss  Bramton  had  taken  care,  in  the 
interim  between  Cuxwold's  visit  and  the 
Derby  week,  to  plant  several  such  pin- 
pricks :  but  that  did  not  prevent  her,  any 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  family,  from 
going  up  to  town  for  the  great  race,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  capital  box  in  the 
grand-stand  which  Lucy  had  commissioned 
Alec  Flood  to  procure  for  them.  So,  in 
spite  of  the  family  jars  which  had  pre- 
ceded it,  when  the  saddling-bell  rang  for 
the  Derby,  the  Bramtons  were  all  there 
to  see. 

The  contest  itself  proved  as  prosaic  an 
affair  as  ever  was  witnessed  for  the  o^reat 
race  of  the  world.  Damocles  got  well  off, 
and  always  held  a  good  place  ;  got  safely 
round  Tattenham  Corner,  and  when,  fairly 
in  the  straight,  his  jockey  brought  him  to 
the  front,  the  battle  seemed  won.  It  was 
not,  however,  destined  to  be  quite  so  hollow 
a  victory  as  it  then  looked,  for  the  horse 
was  called  upon  to  stall  off  two  determined 
challenges  between  the  half  distance  and 
the  winning-post.      But  he  ran  the  longest, 
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and  eventually  won  very  cleverly  by  a  good 
length. 

There  was  an  ominous  silence  in  the 
ring,  which  proclaimed  that  that  fraternity, 
as  a  body,  were  no  winners  by  the  result. 
Not  that  they  will  not,  even  when  losers, 
often  cheer  a  popular  owner's  triumph. 
But  in  this  case  Mr  John  Bramton  was 
unknown  to  them.  They  only  knew  that 
he  did  not  bet,  and  that  the  winner  had, 
for  some  inscrutable  reasons,  been  played 
great  pranks  with  in  the  betting.  But  a 
cheer  did  break  out  at  last,  and  what  gave 
rise  to  it  was  this.  It  was  suddenly 
remembered  that  thouofh  the  horse  figured 
in  the  card  as  the  property  of  Mr  Stub- 
ber  he  really  belonged  to  Miss  Lucy 
Bramton  ;  and  then,  as  Stubber  proudly 
led  his  charcre  in.  there  burst  forth  a  rine- 
ing  cheer  for  the  first  lady  who  had  ever 
carried  off  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  turf. 

As  for  Lucy,  she  witnessed  the  race 
with  mixed  feelings.  She  was  glad  her 
horse  had  won.  She  was  glad  to  think 
that  Knightshayes  was    rescued  from   im- 
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patient    creditors.      Jack    Cuxwold    might 
never  care  for  her,  but  he  could  never  for- 
get in  days  to  come  that  he  owed  house 
and    lands  almost  to    her.      And  then  the 
*  something  bitter,'  of  a  peculiarly  feminine 
nature,    w^as    mingled    in    the    cup    of   her 
triumph.       They  were  such    ugly  colours. 
She  felt  quite  sure  that  all  the  ladies  of  her 
acquaintance,  when  they  congratulated  her, 
would  supplement  it  with  the  exclamation 
of    '  What    a    hideous   jacket !     Do,   pray. 
Miss    Bramton,    change    your    colours    for 
something  prettier.'     She  couldn't  explain 
that,  though    urged  not  to    do  so,   on  the 
ground    that  changing   her  colours  meant 
changing  her  luck,  she  had  fully  determined 
to  adopt    some    prettier   combination,    but 
that  her  feeling  for  her  poor  Uncle  Dick 
prevented    it.       She  knew,   had  he    lived, 
how  proud  he  would  have  been  to  see  his 
old  racing  banner  first  pass  the  post  on  the 
Derby  day.     One  person  appeared  in  the 
box   to   tender    his  congratulations,  whom 
Lucy  was  very  glad  to  see,  and  that  was 
Alec  Flood. 
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'  Did  you  hear  them  cheer  you  ? '  he 
observed,  the  first  congratulations  over. 

*  But  they  always  do  that  at  the  Derby, 
don't  they  ? ' 

'  Generally,'  he  rejoined  ;  '  but  on  this 
occasion  they  were  cheering  you  personally, 
as  the  only  lady  who  has  ever  won  it.' 

Lucy  laughed  merrily,  as  she  rejoined, — 

'  I  had  no  idea  I  was  rendering  myself 
famous.' 

'  Yes,  you  will  find  plenty  about  yourself 
in  the  papers  for  the  next  two  or  three  days.' 

'  And  Lord  Ranksborow.'^'  inquired  Lucy, 
in  a  low  whisper. 

'  You  have  saved  him.  He  has  won  an 
enormous  stake.^  You  see,  he  never  laid 
any  of  his  money  off  It  wasn't  worth  while. 
It  was  a  case  of  neck  or  nothing.  And  as 
for  Mr  Stubber,  it's  the  proudest  moment 
of  his  life.  I've  just  been  told  that  he  is 
in  the  trainers'  stand,  distributing  unlimited 
champagne  to  everybody  who  likes  to  call 

*  No  such  betting  was  possible  in  '84  and  '85,  l)ut 
twenty  years  ago  yearling  books  were  not  uncommon 
— 20,000  to  300  the  recognised  bet. 
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for  it.  But  I  must  be  off  now.  Do  you 
stay  in  town,  or  are  you  going  back  to 
Temple  Rising  ?' 

'  We  shall  remain  in  town  for  the  next 
month  or  six  weeks,'  replied  Lucy,  '  and 
then  eo  home  aeain.' 

And  Alec  Flood,  having  elicited  the  in- 
formation which  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
obtain,  shook  hands  with  the  Bramtons,  and 
departed. 

Alec  had  promised  J^ck  to  discover  the 
intentions  of  the  family  about  returning  to 
Temple  Rising. 

There  were  two  other  spectators  w^ho  had 
looked  on  at  the  race  with  feverish  interest. 
These  were  the  Earl  of  Ranksborow  and 
Jack.  Clad  in  deep  mourning,  for  it  was 
only  some  six  or  seven  weeks  since  he  had 
laid  his  eldest  son  in  the  grave,  the  Earl 
had  taken  up  a  retired  position,  and  rather 
shrank  from  recognition.  He  had  gambled 
boldly  many  a  time,  indeed  had  been  a 
plunger  from  the  days  of  his  youth  up,  but 
this  was  his  Bosworth  field.  Like  the  crook- 
backed  Richard,  he  had  set  his  crown  upon 
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the  die,  and,  by  heavens,  it  had  come  off! 
He  had  won  such  a  sum  of  money  as,  even 
in  the  days  of  heavy  betting,  had  rarely  been 
taken  out  of  the  Ring.  Jack  had  looked 
on  by  his  side,  and  personally  won  a  mere 
trifle  on  the  race  ;  but  he  knew,  nobody 
better,  what  the  victory  of  Damocles  meant. 
He  knew  that  Knightshayes  was  saved  ; 
and  though  quite  aware  that  many  people 
would  prophesy  that  the  Earl  would  never 
receive  his  money, — that  he  had  fairly  broke 
the  Ring,  and  could  not  expect  it,  Jack 
knew  better.  He  knew  quite  enough  about 
racing  to  know  how  often  that  had  been 
said  falsely, — that  the  Ring,  as  a  body,  al- 
ways settled,  and  that,  though  here  and 
there  a  man  might  fail  temporarily  to  meet 
his  liabilities,  as  a  rule  they  were  more  to 
be  depended  on  than  most  business  men. 
What  puzzled  Jack  most  was  when  and  how 
he  was  next  to  meet  Lucy  Bramton  '^.  He 
was  bound  to  call  and  thank  her  as  soon  as 
he  possibly  could.  No  man  more  thoroughly 
recognised  the  great  obligation  under  which 
he  lay  to  her  ;   but  he  felt  that  he  should 

VOL.   III.  p 
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meet  her  on  somewhat  different  grounds 
this  time.  And  then  he  wondered  how  she 
would  receive  him.  Surely  she  must  have 
some  kind  of  feeling  for  him,  or  she  would 
never  have  condoned  his  brother's  impru- 
dent speech.  He  did  not  want  the  girl  for 
her  money,  although,  like  any  other  man  of 
the  world,  he  could  not  be  blind  to  the  advan- 
tages it  brought  with  it.  Till  the  victory  of 
Damocles,  if  he  married,  that  was  a  sine  qua 
non.  Now,  though  highly  desirable,  it  was 
no  longer  a  necessity.  That  the  Ranks- 
borow  peerage  could  still  stand  much  but- 
tressing in  that  respect,  he  was  quite  aware  ^ 
but  before  the  Derby,  it  had  looked  like 
crumbling  to  the  ground. 

When  he  met  Alec  Flood  that  evening 
at  the  Heliotrope,  and  heard  his  report,  he 
resolved,  at  all  events,  to  call  on  the  Bram- 
tons  without  delay,  and  he  thought  it  ex- 
pedient, in  the  first  instance,  to  write  a  note 
and  request  permission  to  do  so. 

'  Nothing  succeeds  like  success.' 
And  when  the  Bramtons  found  themselves 
generally  congratulated,  and  made  a   fuss 
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with  on  having  won  the  Derby,  they  began 
upon  the  whole  to  think  perhaps  after  all 
that  Lucy  had  acted  rightly,  and  to  enlarge 
upon  charity  towards  their  neighbours,  and 
the  not  carrying  of  animosities  beyond  the 
grave.  John  Bramton  indeed  found  him- 
self quite  a  man  of  importance,  and  much 
to  his  astonishment,  was  more  than  once 
complimented  upon  the  way  he  had  out- 
manoeuvred a  crew  of  blacklegs,  who  had 
intended  putting  his  horse  hors  de  combat, 
by  pretending  to  chime  in  with  their  plans. 
John  Bramton  didn't  quite  understand  what 
they  meant,  but  he  did  understand  that  on 
this  subject  silence  was  discretion,  and  dis- 
covered that  an  expressive  wink  was  a  re- 
joinder suitable  to  the  occasion,  which  usually 
sent  the  speaker  away  like  a  man  who  had 
solved  an  abstruse  conundrum.  As  for  Lucy 
Bramton,  nothing  puzzled  her  more  than  the 
enormous  number  of  letters  that  followed  her 
Epsom  triumph.  The  begging  letters  that 
poured  in  upon  her  came  like  a  heavy  snow- 
storm, and  would  have  made  a  considerable 
hole  even  in  the  Earl  of  Ranksborow's  win- 
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nings.  As  Lucy  said,  *  I  had  no  idea  of  the 
obh'gations  of  winning  the  Derby.  It  seems 
a  fourth  of  the  churches  in  England  are  out 
of  repair,  and  look  to  me  to  assist  in  their 
restoration,  while  as  for  the  widows,  orphans, 
and  gentlemen  of  university  education  who 
'*  are  in  want  of  temporary  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life," 
their  name  is  legion,  and  I  am  sure  the 
stakes  for  the  Derby  would  never  suffice 
to  set  them  on  their  legs.' 


CONCLUSION. 

Not  only  with  John  Bramton,  but  through 
the  whole  family,  a  decided  reaction  had  set 
in  in  favour  of  Lucy's  conduct.  The  thing 
was  done  now,  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  Ma- 
tilda Bramton  saw  that  it  was  decidedly 
advisable  to  make  the  best  of  it.  If  she 
was  a  little  sharp  in  her  temper,  Miss  Bram- 
ton was  wise  in  her  generation.  She  had 
had  bitter  provocation,  and  certainly  would 
have  avencred  herself  had  the  control  of 
Damocles  rested  with  her  ;  while  the  way 
Lucy  behaved  at  the  finish  strengthened 
her  suspicions  that  there  was  a  tacit  under- 
standing between  her  and  Jack  Cuxvvold. 
Matilda  was  very  fond  of  her  sister,  and  a 
worldly-minded  young  woman  to  boot,  and 
was  not  at  all  insensible  to  the  social  advan- 
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tage  of  having  a  sister  who,  in  due  course, 
would  become  the  Countess  of  Ranksborow. 
She  accordingly  gave  the  word  to  Sir  Ken- 
neth, and  though  that  somewhat  narrow- 
minded  baronet  was  wont  to  be  implacable 
in  his  animosities,  yet  he  had  by  this  time 
discovered  that  Vxs  fiancde  had  a  will  of  her 
own.  Add  to  which,  it  was  no  use  protest- 
ing against  accomplished  facts,  and  there- 
fore the  baronet  was  quite  content  to  let 
bygones  be  bygones ;  indeed,  there  was 
open  speculation  in  the  family  as  to  whether 
the  Knightshayes  people  would  make  over- 
tures of  reconciliation.  Lucy,  of  course,  was 
constantly  appealed  to  on  that  point  ;  she 
declined  to  give  any  opinion,  until  one 
morning  at  breakfast  she  remarked  casu- 
ally- 

'  Captain  Cuxwold  has  written  me  a  line 
that  he  will  call  here  at  three  o'clock  this 
afternoon.' 

'  Well,  I  think,'  said  Mr  Bramton  a  little 
pompously,  '  he  might  have  sent  that  infor- 
mation to  me.' 

'  Don't  be  a  goose,  you  dear  old  papa !'  ex- 
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claimed  Matilda,  resolved  to  be  thoroughly 
sisterly,  at  all  events ;  '  he  wants  to  see 
Lucy  in  the  first  place,  to  thank  her.  All 
the  world  knows  now  it's  her  horse,  and  no 
one  knows  better  than  Captain  Cuxwold 
that  he  is  indebted  to  Lucy  for  Damocles 
going  to  Epsom.' 

*  I  think,'  said  Lucy,  '  he  will  want  to  see 
you  all  ;  but  perhaps  I  had  better  see  him 
in  the  first  place.' 

And  so  it  was  settled,  as  so  many  of  our 
social  comedies  are,  that  when  Captain 
Cuxwold  called,  Lucy  should  receive  him, 
and  that  the  family  should  drop  in  pro- 
miscuously, as  if  unaware  that  there  was 
anybody  particular  in  the  drawing-room. 

True  to  his  time.  Jack  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Stanhope  Place,  where  the  Bram- 
tons  had  rented  a  house  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  Lucy  rose  to  welcome  him. 
As  Jack  shook  hands,  he  congratulated  her 
on  her  success. 

'  Not,'  he  continued,  '  that  my  congratu- 
lations are  worth  having,  for  they  can  but 
sound  thoroughly  selfish  in  your  ears.' 
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'  Hush  ! '  replied  the  girl ;  '  no  more  of 
that.  I  was  only  too  glad  to  pay  service 
for  service.' 

'  You  saved  us  from  ruin,'  replied  Jack, 
in  a  low  voice,  '  and  no  thanks  I  can  ex- 
press are  adequate — ' 

'  Stop  ! '  she  interrupted,  a  little  imperi- 
ously ;  '  I  won't  listen  to  another  word  of 
thanks.  It  is  quite  understood  between 
us,  if  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  do  me  a 
good  turn,  you  will.  Well,  perhaps  I  shall 
ask  you  some  day.  In  the  first  place,  I 
shall  expect  you  to  make  friends  with  my 
people.  You  have  never  seen  them  as  yet, 
remember.' 

'  But  that  I  shall  hope  to  do  now,'  said 
Cuxwold. 

'  Now,'  she  continued,  '  sit  down  and  tell 
me  all  about  yourself.  Mr  Flood  tells  me 
you  led  a  life  of  wonderful  adventure  in 
the  Soudan,  and  that  your  escape  from 
the  Arabs  was  a  most  ludicrous  stratagem. 
I  want  to  hear  all  about  it.' 

Once  more  Jack  found  himself  recount- 
ing how  he  had  been  picked  up  for  dead  by 
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the  Halawins  ;  how  he  eventually  laughed 
at  the  beard  of  Mohammed  Sebekh  ;  and 
if  he  had  said  nothing  about  the  episode 
of  Zelne  at  Knightshayes,  it  was  still  less 
likely  he  would  allude  to  it  in  Stanhope 
Place.  By  the  time  he  had  finished,  the 
family  had  gradually  sauntered  into  the 
room,  and  Jack  was  rapidly  on  excellent 
terms  with  all  of  them,  with,  perhaps,  the 
exception  of  Sir  Kenneth,  who  being  blessed 
with  a  very  inexpansive  disposition,  took,  as 
his  friends  said,  '  3.  deal  of  knowing.' 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Ranks- 
borow  called,  and  expressed  his  great  regret 
for  all  that  had  occurred,  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion was  general,  although  the  peer  rather 
winced  when  John  Bramton,  with  a  wink 
and  a  chuckle,  said, — 

'I  say,  my  lord,  you'd  have  bought  a 
cheap  horse  from  me  if  you  had  got  Dam- 
ocles on  your  terms  that  day  you  first  came 
over  to  Temple  Rising.' 

Both  the  Ranksborows  and  the  Bramtons 
still  lingered  on  in  town  till  far  into  July, 
and  by  that  time  there  were  very  few  con- 
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cerned  who  had  not  quite  made  up  their 
minds  about  what  would  be  the  end  of  the 
Damocles-Derby,  as  far  as  Jack  and  Lucy 
Bramton  were  concerned.  Matilda  said  she 
had  guessed  it,  before  she  ever  set  eyes  on 
the  Lancer.  And  as  for  the  Ladies  Cux- 
wold,  they  were  quite  aware  it  was  impend- 
ing, and  thought  it  would  all  do  very  nicely. 
This  was  just  as  well,  for  Jack  was  given 
to  going  his  own  way,  whether  his  family 
liked  it  or  no. 

One  evening  in  July,  when  the  trees  in 
Hyde  Park  were  clothed  in  their  fullest  foli- 
age, when  not  a  breath  was  stirring,  and 
the  moon  flooded  the  whole  town  with  her 
queenly  light,  Lucy  and  Jack  stood  out  on 
the  balcony  in  Stanhope  Place,  and  gazed 
on,  perhaps,  the  most  picturesque  park  in 
England.  They  had  lingered  in  town  far 
longer  than  they  had  intended,  these  two 
families,  for  was  there  not  once  again  gold 
galore  in  the  coffers  of  the  spendthrift  house 
of  Ranksborow  ?  while  thrifty  John  Bram- 
ton, had  he  not  always  a  warm  balance  at  his 
bankers  ?     There  had  been  merry  days  at 
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Ascot,  where  the  gentlemen  had  bet  only  to 
amuse  themselves,  and  not  with  the  feverish 
thirst  of  gambling;  afternoons  at  Hurl- 
ingham  ;  dinners  at  Richmond,  and  many 
a  pleasant  garden-party,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  metropolis ;  but  now  it  was  all  to  come 
to  an  end,  and  both  families  were  about  to 
wend  their  way  back  to  Barkshire.  Jack 
had  never  spoken  outright,  nor  did  it  seem 
to  occur  to  anybody,  even  including  Lucy, 
that  there  was  any  necessity  for  his  doing  so. 

If  a  thorough  understanding  did  not 
exist  between  those  two,  well  then  appear- 
ances can  never  be  relied  on  again  ;  but 
this  evening,  as  they  stood  looking  over 
the  park  from  the  Bayswater  Road  end  of 
Stanhope  Place,  it  did  occur  to  Jack  that 
the  tacit  engagement  existing  between 
them  ought  to  be  properly  formulated. 

'  What  a  jolly  season  it  has  been,'  he  ob- 
served. '  If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred,  I  shall 
never  expect  to  live  two  such  months  again. 
It  only  wants  one  thing  more  ;  you  know 
what  I  mean,  Lucy  .^  Once  more  I'm  a 
beggar.       I    am    begging    this   time   more 
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earnestly  than  I  have  ever  done  yet.  You 
know  what  I  would  ask.  Will  you  give  me 
this?'  and  as  he  spoke,  Jack  imprisoned 
Lucy's  little  hand  within  his  own. 

The  girl  looked  straight  out  at  the 
moonlight  for  a  minute  or  two  before  she 
answered,  and  then  said, — 

*  Yes,  Jack,  if  you're  quite  sure  you  want 
it,  it's  yours.' 

Jack's  arm  stole  round  her  waist,  and  as 
his  lips  met  hers,  I  think  he  felt  that  the 
London  season  had  no  further  gift  to  shower 
on  his  head. 

As  for  Mr  Napper,  he  escaped  better  than 
he  deserved  to  do.  Mr  Pecker,  having  as- 
certained that  Tom  Robbins  was  an  arrant 
impostor,  and  also  that  Mr  Napper  was 
really  nothing  but  an  understrapper  in  the 
firm  he  pretended  to  represent,  had  not 
deemed  it  worth  while  to  expose  him  to 
his  employers.  And  as  for  Tom  Robbins, 
to  the  end  of  his  days  he  enjoyed  a  cer- 
tain celebrity  amongst  his  fellows  as  hav- 
ing, in  the  horse's  most  up  and  down  days, 
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positively  maintained  that  Damocles  would 
win  the  Derby.  It  was  two  or  three  years 
afterwards  that  the  Earl  told  Skinner,  on 
one  of  his  periodical  visits  to  Knight- 
shayes,  the  real  history  of  that  famous 
Derby,  and  how  very  much  Lady  Dartree 
had  had  finally  to  say  to  it. 

The  sagacious  commissioner  shook  his 
head  as  he  replied, — 

'  Ah  !  my  lord,  ladies  shouldn't  be  allowed 
to  own  racehorses — the  Jockey  Club  ought 
to  see  to  it.  They  are  too  emotional,  too 
impulsive.  What  a  business  this  Damocles 
was, — puzzled  the  cleverest  men  in  the 
Ring  ;  and  the  grandest  cotip  I  ever  planned 
was  as  near  as  possible  bowled  over  be- 
cause a  young  man  was  overheard  to  make 
a  rude  remark  about  a  young  woman,  in- 
stead of  asking  her  to  marry  him.' 

Anyone  that  has  read  the  numerous  nar- 
ratives of  the  Soudan  campaign,  and  studied 
the  maps,  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  advance  from  Korti  was  admirably 
planned,  and  infinitely  superior  to  that  from 
Suakim  and  Berber,  advocated  by  Gordon. 
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That  it  was  too  late,  was  due  to  the 
miserable  vacillation  of  a  Government 
that  reckoned  party  and  politics  of  more 
account  than  human  life  or  the  honour 
of  their  country. 


THE    END. 
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